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Poems, Narrative and Lyrical, by William Motherwell. 
London ; Longman & Co. 
The poetry of Mr. Motherwell has a mingled Scottish and Scandinavian 
sound; or rather, he sings of love and home-bred joys as Ramsay and Burns 
have done ; and of battles by sea and land—onslaughts and invasion—with the 
rapture and impetuosity of a northern Scald. In his Scottish vein he is mild, 
gentle, and touching ; in his Scandinavian spirit he is fierce and vehement, rude 
and melodious. We like him best, we confess, in the latter; he handles a sword 
more skilfully than he does the lover’s lute. He rides into a fray with more ad- 
dress and passion than when he wanders over some lonely hill on a visit to his 
mistress, chanting of her charms as he passes along. In preferring his martial 
to his amorous ballads, we mean not to accuse him of want of courtesy—nay, 
gallantry to the fair: we are but stating the impression which his lyrics have 
made upon us : we have no particular leaning towards martial deeds, our nature, 
though of the critical kind, is pacific : we would not give “ae cannie hour at 
e’en” with one of the dark-eyed dames of the west of Scotland, for the honour 
of guiding “the current of a heady fight,” and falling gloriously, as the Gazette 
words it. Mr. Motherwell has written some of the best martial lyrics which 
Scotland has produced. One verse from the “ Battle Flag of Sigurd” will 
almost prove this :— 
The eagle hearts of all the North 
Have left their stormy strand ; 
The warriors of the world are forth 
To choose another land ! 
Again, their long keels sheer the wave, 
Their broad sheets court the breeze ; 
Again, the reckless and the brave, 
Ride lords of weltering seas. 
Nor swifter from the well-bent bow 
Can feathered shaft be sped, 
‘Than o’er the ocean’s flood of snow 
Their snoring galleys tread. 
Then lift the can to bearded lip, 
And smite each sounding shield, 
Wassaile ! to every dark-ribbed ship, 
To every battle-field ! 
Nor do we less like the martial tone of the Wooing Song of the Scandinavian 
chief :— 
Bright maiden of Orkney, 
Star of the blue sea! 
I’ve swept o'er the waters 
To gaze upon thee ; 
I've left spoil and slaughter, 
I've left a far strand, 
To sing how I love thee, 
To kiss thy small hand! 
Fair Daughter of Einar, 
Golden-haired maid ! 
The lord of yon brown bark, 
And lord of this blade ; 
The joy of the ocean— 
Of warfare and wind, 
Hath boune him to woo thee, 
And thou must be kind. 
The next song we shall quote is of a different tone: we consider it of great 
original merit :— 
THE DEMON LADY. 
Nor bend o’er my pillow— 
Thy raven black hair 
O’ershadows my brow with 
A deeper despair ; 
These ringlets thick falling 
Spread fire through my brain, 
And my temples are throbbing 
With madness again. 
The moonlight ! the moonlight! 
The deep-winding bay ! 
There are rwo on that strand, 
And a ship far away ; 


Again in my chamber! 
Again at my bed! 

With thy smile sweet as sunshine, 
And hand cold as lead ! 

I know thee, I knuw thee !— 
Nay, start not, my sweet ! 
These golden robes shrank up, 
And showed me thy feet ! 
These golden robes si:rank up, 

And taffety thin, 
While out crept the symbols 
Of Death and of Sin! 


Bright, beautiful devil ! 
Pass, pass from me now ; 
For the damp dew of death 
Gathers thick on my brow: 
And bind up thy girdle, 
Nor beauties disclose, 
More dazzlingly white 
Than the wreath-drifted snows; 
And away with thy kisses ; 
My heart waxes sick, 
As thy red lips, like worms, 
Travel over my cheek ! 


In its silence and beauty, 
Its passion and power, 

Love breathed o’er the land, 
Like the soul of a flower. 

The billows were chiming 
On pale yellow sands ; 

And moonshine was gleaming 
On small ivory hands. 

There were bowers by the brook’s brink, 
And flowers bursting free ; 

There were hot lips to suck forth 
A lost soul from me! 


Ha! press me no more with 
That passionless hand, 
"Tis whiter than milk, or 
The foam on the strand ; 
*Tis softer than down, or 
The silken-leafed flower : 
But colder than ice thrills 
Its touch at this hour. 
Like the finger of Death 
From cerements unrolled, 
Thy hand on my heart falls 
Dull, clammy, and cold. 


Now, mountain and meadow, 
Frith, forest, and river, 
Are mingling with shadows— 
Are lost to me ever. 
The sunlight is fading, 
Small birds seek their nest ; 
While happy hearts, flower-like, 
Sink sinless to rest. 
But I!—'tis no matter ;— 
Ay, kiss cheek and chin ; 
Kiss—kiss—thou hast won me, 
Bright, beautiful Sin! 
The poet closes his volume with some very touching verses :-— 
THE MIDNIGHT WIND. 
Mournfully! oh, mournfully 
‘This midnight wind doth sigh, 
Like some sweet plaintive melody 
Of ages long gone by : 
It speaks a tale of other years— 
Of hopes that bloomed to die— 
Of sunny smiles that set in tears, 
And loves that mouldering lie ! 





Mournfully ! oh, mournfully 
This midnight wind doth moan : 
It stirs some chord of memory 
In each dull heavy tone - 
The voices of the much-loved dead 
Seem floating thereupon— 
All, all my fond heart cherished 
Ere death had made it lone. 


' 


Mournfully! oh, mournfully 
This midnight wind doth swell, 

With its quaint pensive minstrelsy, 
Hope's passionate farewell 

To the dreamy joys of early years, 
Ere yet grief's canker fell 

On the heart’s bloom—ay ! well may tears 
Start at that parting knell ! 


We cannot part with Mr. Motherwell without saying that he is more than a 
maker of lays in honour of war, wine, and women: he is a zealous and able an- 
tiquarian, and Scotland owes not a little to his industry and skill in collecting and | 
illustrating much of her old ballad lore. We have been instructed and amused | 
with some of his antiquarian disquisitions ; and love him not the less that he de- 
sires to preserve the strains of the old minstrels in their native state, and sternly 
refuses to allow the kirtle of the ancient muse, who presides over love and | 
laughter, to be lengthened. 


—~<>— 
LONDON CHIT CHAT. 


We have just come to Brighton, our good old Three per Cent. aunt, who we 
have before mentioned, having expressed a wish to pass the winter there. Our di- | 
rections about the house were particular—not large, not small, not dull, not gay, | 
not noisy, not looking upon the sea, not looking upon the hills, and not ina street, | 
neither was it to be exposed to the S. W., S. E., N. W., or N. E. winds, all and | 
each of which bring on the old lady’s rheumatism inthe head. ‘This was a task | 
requiring some diplomacy. All the agents represented all their houses as exactly 
what were required; but we could not conscientiously agree with them; at last 
we found one that appeared to have most of the requisites. It was neither small, 
nor large, neither looked upon the hills, the sea, or the street, for it looked upon 
a church, fronted the south, a cardinal point not in the catalogue: the great 
question was, if it were a quiet neighbourhood. ‘The agent pledged himself, 
but we always distrust those who pledge in these electioneering times. We met 
a butcher's boy with his tray, and to him we put the question, “ Pray, sir, is this 
a quiet neighbourhood! Who lives about here?” ‘ Why, yes, sir, it be a very 
quiet place; I sarves nine houses out of ten, and the regular orders be, two 
mutton chops for the family, and a piece of liver for the cat.’ That will do, 
thought we, a bevy of old maids. The house was secured, and has given 
satisfaction. Some little alteration even in Brighton ;—a town hall, which has 
ruined them, and now left unfinished for want of the needful ; a new gate to the 
pavilion, and a zoological garden, not yet complete, as it wants animals. The 
Pavilion always excites our surprise when we look at it. Who could have 
invented such a composite order of architecture !—we think it was Lord Alvanly, 
who, referring to the big dome, surrounded by all the little ones, said that it were 
as if St. Paul’shad come down to Brighton and pupped. We met Horace Smith, 
who is there domiciliated. House rent brought us to rates and taxes—the latter 
produced the following, told in his very best style. 
An acquaintance of his took an unfurnished house there the other day, and 
he had not entered three days, befure the collector came for a rate, which excited 
ne small degree of indignation. Horace met him the day afterwards, and was 
told the story. “Iwas in a great rage, I must say,” continued the man; “I 
never expected that I should have to pay arate so soon.” ‘ Well,” replied 
Horace, ** what did you dot” ‘ Do—why I really believe that I spit at the 
fellow.” ‘ Well, then, my dear sir, it’s clear to me that you did expect-o-rate.” 

We came up again in the Comet, front outsides being all occupied, we sat in 
its ¢ail, which we did not find quite so warm as might have been anticipated, and 
were not sorry when we arrived in London. ° 

We were looking over some prints at Colnaghi’s the other day, and what 
particularly surprised us was the perfection which the art of lithography has 
already obtained. But one specimen which was shown us—a view of London 
in 1647, copied from an old print by Martin—immediately suggested to us the 
immense advantages which the public might derive from this modern invention. 
The lines of this engraving are as sharp and bold as those of the old masters ; 
we never could have supposed it possible that such execution could have been 
produced on stone. As, however, this is now a fact established, how important 
it would be if any spirited publisher were to present us with a series of copies 
of the scarce engravings of the old masters in lithography. Many of these prints 





| to his successor, or dispose of it during his lifetime. 





certainly the most effectual way of placarding that we know. Can they prove 
their title ? for, strange to say, people now-a-days do make cut good titles to: 
what they have no right. Witness that of sweepers to crossings, which is never 

interfered in. A sweeper's crossing is his estate, which he may leave by will 

In the same way, I 

presume Dr. Eady would bringan action of trespass upon any man who interfered 

with his walls. A quack reminus us of quack medicines; and it is wonderful 

the cures which have been effected by them: the reason is obvious, and proves, 

at the same time, how much quackery there is in physic® generally. If the 

handbills of the patent medicines are read, it will be observed that they mostly 

profess to cure all nervous complaints, in which are included one-third, if not 

more, of the ills of life. Now, in nervous complaints, the belief in a medicine 

generallyeffects the cure . it might be said to those patients, as the apostle 

said to thedeceased man inthe Scriptures, “Thy faith hath made thee whole.” 

God help us! how long are cant and humbug to reign over and impoverish 
the land? The old proverb says, ‘“‘ Charity begins at home,” but as the mock 
doctor said in the farce, so do the present mock doctors in their farce affirm,,. 
“ Nous avons changés tout cela.” Talking about the negroes in the West Indies, 
we recommend that some instructors should be sent out, to teach them the 
outlines of our constitution, in which there is one grand axiom, “ the king can 
do no wrong.”” We really think that the following extract from the “ Port of 
Spain Gazette,” Trinidad, of the 19th September, demands the interference of 
the Attorney-General :— 

EXTRACT. 

“Shortly after the promulgation of the late Order in Council, Mr. —— called 
the negroes of his estate together, and read the order clause by clause—told 
them it was sent out to them by the king, and asked them if they would have if, 
or go on as they were then doing. Their answer was, ‘* T'he king fool ! No, massa, 
give we our salt fish, and let we stop as we are.” 

This answer was certainly neither polite nor grateful, and at the same time a 
little treasonable. It would appear as if these poor devils had some wit about 
them, for in return for Lord Goderich’s present in the late orders, of two pair of 
shoes per annum, they have nicknamed him ** Goody Two Shoes.” 

Mrs. Norton's Magazine improves every month—the number for November is 
excellent. Talking about that lady, we heard a bon-mot of her father, Tom 
Sheridan’ which was new to us. His late Majesty, when Prince of Wales, was 
looking out of window with Tom Sheridan, when the “ Dart,” with four grey 
horses, passed by. “Is not that a handsome coach, Tom?” observed the prince, 
“Yes, your highness,” replied Tom, who was suffering under a head-ache 
from the champagne of the previous night, and was rather ina sombre and 
meditative humour, “it certainly is; but,’’ continued he, pointing to a hearse 
going by at the same time, “that’s the coach after all.” 

We have often heard the expression of ‘a burning shame,” but it was not 
until lately that we could acknowledge that the phrase could be justifiably ap- 
plied. It certainly was invented for that celebrated and inconsistent gentleman, 
Dr. Lushington ; but we will give it to the reader in verse. 


WHAT IS A “BURNING SHAME.” 
At dinners, with emotion deep, 
O’er negro slavery to weep, 
» ~ Then plead for hire, from day to day, 
« Thyt living Indian widows may 
Be cast into the devouring flame, 
Is what we call—A Burning Shame !! 
{This refers to Dr. Lushington's (who is a bitter enemy to negro-slavery) ani- 
mated speech in favour of continuing of the Indian Suttees, before the Privy 
Council. } 


—> 
ENGLAND. 
Semi-Serious Observations of an Italian Exile, during his Residence in England. 
By Count Pecchio. London, 1833 

Count Pecchio is one of the refugees who fled from Italy in consequence of 
the failure of the Piedmontese revolution. He is the author of some letters on 
the Spanish revolution, published in 1823; of a journal of political and military 
events in Spain during that period, which appeared in 1824; and of a narrative 
of a tour in Greece, given to the public in 1825, in the New Monthly Magazine. 








are extremely scarce, and anly to be found in the collections of the curious, or 
to be purchased at avery high price; but they are very valuable as models of 
composition and drawing, independent of their execution as engravings. How 


engravings in lithography, so as to meet the pockets of the artist or amateur. 


one of Babbage’s machines to enable him to arrive at all his conclusions. He 
informed us that he had just finished a calculation, by which he proved that three 


London, and that against that sum there was a set-off of one hundred and fifty 
thousand pounds in the saving of shoe leather, which the trade began to feel 
severely. Another calculation, which, we must say, was by no means clear, was 
of the number of times a shilling changed hands in London in the course of a 
year. He made it amount to about fifty thousand times, and estimated that it 
came back againto the respective parties in several proportions—that is, to the 
baker eight thousand times, to the butcher six thousand, &c. The only party to 
whom it appeared never to come back again was the gentleman. 
was acurious calculation, although his data were not correct; and when, as he 
truly observed, that in every change this shilling brought a profit, although small, 
to the receiver of it, it had the effect of making us fall into a very serious musing 
upon political economy, which, like most cogitations on the subject, ended in 
confusion, and then we gave up the subject. 


of cruelty to animals have invented a sort of little waggon, for the conveyance of 
sheep through the streets from Smithfield to the slaughter-houses. You see 
them every where labelled ‘‘ sheep cart,” sometimes with a sheep in them, who 
fits in remarkably well. When we first saw this invention, we examined it care- 
fully, and the idea that struck us was, that the cost of these little waggons would 
be about two pounds each, so that a flock of two hundred sheep would require at 
the first outlay an expense of four hundred pounds for their accommodation. But 
this would not be the only expense, for every week, as the animals are purchased 
in the market, it would require a boy to each cart, to drag the sheep home to the 
butchers’ ; so that there would be the expense of two hundred boys for this par- 
ticular service! What would Alderman Scales say tu such an expense, or indeed 
any other butcher, without they were allowed to raise mutton two-pence or 
three-pence per pound !—and then what would the public say? We are afraid 
that the sheep must continue to be at the mercy of hackney-coach wheels, at least 
until times are a little better ; for we are all too poor to pay so dear for philan- 
thropy. 

It is reported that some one wrote to O'Connell the other day, requesting his 
autograph signature, and that O’Connell returned this truly Milesian answer— 


* Sir ;—I will be d——d if I'll give any man my autograph 
“Yours, Dan. O' Connell.” 
We before commented upon the art of placarding, but a new system has already 





been hit upon. We were astonished the other day, at perceiving a regiment of im- 


| mense placards walking in a file down the Strand. We looked at the first, the se- 
| cond and the third, and so on, and found, to our surprise, that they were all alike. It 
| was impossible not to read so many, all telling the same tale : and we therefor 

| received the information that shawls. furs, and merinos were scl! ng for no t 
po where or another. It is curious to observe how Dr. Eady, Mr. Warren. 


} and one or two others, hare monopolized the walls around the metrojo'is 


much advantage would science and art reap from a re-production of these | 


We called upon a friend of ours who is always calculating ; he ought to have | 


hundred thousand »ounds per annum were expended in omnibuses, in and about | 


Altogether it | 


How well-meaning people are led away by zeal! The Society for the prevention | 


On his visit to England, he found the climate injurious to his health, and retired 
to Spain. Since his expulsion from that country, after visiting Greece, he has 
; made England his home, and to confirm his attachment to the country he has 
married an English lady, and now resides at Brighton. ‘The work before us ori- 
ginally appeared in Italian, and obtained some celebrity in consequence of having 
| been recently noticed in the Quarterly Review. Its publication in an English 
| dress will excite much curiosity, which it is well calculated to gratify without 
| wounding personal feelings, or offending national prejudices. 
| The count has been hospitably treated in England, and he is very grateful ; 
| indeed he is so sensible of the kindness which he has received, and is so anxious 
| to make his acknowledgments for it, that he discovers scarcely a single fault in 
the national character, and even tries hard to detect a latent principle of good in 
our most obvious failings. He flatters us in an amiable spirit of gratitude, and 
| over-balances the ill-will and satire of the German prince. The people on the 
| Continent must be grievously puzzled to form a correct estimate of the English 
| from the contradictions of the twa chiels that cam among us takin’ notes. As 
in most cases of exaggeration, there is a mixture of truth and fallacy in each, but 
| foreigners, being unable to sift and separate one from the other, will probably de- 
' cide in the bulk according to their preconceived notions, so that we shall, per- 
haps, neither gain nor lose by the testimony of either of our commentators. 
But Count Pecchio is the abler and more enlightened man of the two. He has 
' read to some purpose, and pretends to no ordinary powers of criticism. He is 
not oppressed with any morbid theories on religion or politics ; is good-humoured, 
candice, and lively; is of an extremely flexible turn of mind, and fortunate im 
facility and fertility of expression. His book contains a curious mixture of good 
sense and puerility ; he is generally accurate, and occasionally profound, on sub- 
jects of leading importance ; and he is minute, even to weakness, upon trifles. 
For instance, ke informs his readers that shopkeepers pay for gas in proportion te 
the quantity used, ‘calculated according to the number of apertures through 
which it issues ;” that the street-doors are kept shut; that it is an understood 
thing in England for messengers and tradespeople to give ‘“ single knocks,’” that 
the neighbourhood may not be disturbed; and that watches and clocks are 
to be seen at all points of the compass, in shops and on steeples, and sometimes 
at the four sides of a steeple. But it must be admitted that the count extracts 
a compliment out of every small item of our habits. Our gas, for which we pay 
by the aperture, is described, and justly, as an ingenious substitute for the sun- 
shine that is denied to our foggy climate; the single knock is alluded to asa 
saving of time and convenience ; and the watches and clocks that meet us at 
every corner, are mentioned as illustrations of the English habits of business, that 
make punctuality one of the cardinal virtues. The good-nature of the count 
covers a multitue of foibles 

Of our sunless skies, our advances, nevertheless, in astronomy, and our gas, 
the count says— 

One day | was strolling in Hyde Park, in company with a Peruvian; it was 
one of the fine days of London, but the sun was so obscured by the fog, that it 
had taken the form of a great globe of fire. “ Whatdo you think of the sun to- 
Ja “] thought,” replied the adorer of the true sun, 


day said [ to my companion. 
“that the end of the world was come! Was it not a singular caprice of fortune, that 
where there is the least light, the great Newton should have been born to analyse 
it? It appears to me like the other singularity—that Alfert, who analysed liberty 
so well, should have been born in Italy, where they have less of It, perhaps, than 
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any where else. After all, what of it! The English, by force of industry, have 
contrived to manufacture for themselves even a sun. Is it not indeed a sun— 
that gas, which, running underground through all the island, illuminates the 
whole in a fat jur! It is a sun, without twilight and without setting, that rises 
and disappears like a flash of lightning, and that too, just when we want it. The 
gas-illumination of London is so beautiful, that M Sismondi had a good reason to 
say, that in London, in order to see, you must wait till night. The place of St. 
Antonio, at Cadiz, on a starry summer's evening—the noisy Strada Toledo of 
Naples, silvered by the moon—the Parisian Tivoli, blazing with fireworks ; none 
of them can sustain a comparison with the Regent-street of London, lighted by 


as. 

This is the very poetry of panegyric—the very alchemy that finds sunbeams in 
cucumbers. Industry itself springs from the gloominess of our atmosphere ; it 
forces the Englishman to create comforts to himself, and the necessity of main- 
taining those comforts forces him to be industrious. 

The Englishman receives from his climate a multitude of necessities, all so 
many spurs to industry and exertion. He has need of more substantial food, 
of constant firing, of cravats, double cravats, coats, great-coats; tea, brandy, 
spirits ; a larger wardrobe, on account of the increased consumption caused by 
the smoke and the wet, &c. &c. &c. Comfort is in the mouth of every English- 
man at every moment; it is the half of his life. My own countrymen make 
every effort, and with reason, to obtain the pleasures of the life to come; the 
English, with no less reason, to procure the pleasures of the present. The word 
“comfort” is the source of the riches and the power of England. Idleness, in 
th's country, necessarily leads to suicide, because it is the privation of every 
thing. Nature has here, as it were, denied every thing to man, but in recom- 
pense has bestowed on him the power and the perseverance to procure every thing 
for himself. “ Either read, or walk, or play,” said a good mother, in my hearing, 
to a little girl of nine years’ old, who happened to be standing idle. Wat the 
Jady meant to imply was, that any thing was better than doing nothing. In Italy 
there is a proverb, that idleness is the parent of every vice; since vice procures 
us s momentary pleasure, this proverb is adapted rather to induce than to deter. 
In England, the case is altered, and idleness might be called the parent of every 
misery. 

Almost the only fault the count finds with us is in the erection of our houses. 
He is wrong, however, in saying that they are in a great measure composed of 
wood ; but he is right in his account of their instability. Note to what excess he 
carries this notion, and the effects he attributes to it. 

Why are not the English good dancers? Because they do not practice. The 
houses are so small and so weak, that he who would cut a caper in the third story 
must run the risk of thundering like a bombshell down into the kitchen, which 
is placed under ground. Why is it that the English gesticulate so little, and have 
their arms almost always glued to their sides? For the same reason, I believe ; 
the rooms are so small that it is impossible to wave one’s arm without breaking 
something, or inconveniencing somebody. 

The partitions between the rooms, he says, are so thin that the lodgers are ac- 
customed to speak in an under tone lest their conversation should be overheard. 
How ridiculous this must make the free-born and sturdy John Bull appear in the 
eyes of strangers, who will give implicit credit to this piece of fine-drawn ob- 
servations. 

Of our Parliament, and the moral influence of the opposition party, he forms 
a more correct estimate, perhaps because the inquiry was better worth his care. 

He who arrives for the first time in England, and goes to the House of Parlia- 
ment, runs the risk of forming a very erroneous idea of the opposition party, as 
occurred in my own case. All the surrounding circumstances conspire to lead 
him into error. In the first place, he sees a hundred or a hundred and twenty op- 
position members against four or five hundred. It appears, therefore, as if there 
were an insuperable arithmetical barrier. He hears an excellent speech, but it 
produces nothing but the sarcasms of the opposite party. Weak, and always 
overpowered by numbers, the members of the opposition are condemned to serve 
the nation without station and without public honours. The chorus which de- 
rides their efforts is that, too, which continually sings the praises of the ministers. 
It is then a useless martyrdom, voluntarily and senseless as that which the Fa- 
keers impose on themselves. For what does the opposition sit ’——for the 
pleasure of saying ‘“‘No!” It is at best a mere professorship of eloquence. 
This is what every one says to himself on his first view of the party in 
opposition. But he soon changes his opinion when he studies more profoundly 
the national organization of England, and becomes familiar with the history of 
Parliament. In the first place, he perceives that if the opposition does not con- 
quer, it at least hinders the enemy (whoever he may be, liberal or not) from 
abusing his victory, or consummating an unjust conquest. It is like the dike of 
a river, which cannot assist its current, but keeps it in, and compells it to follow 
its course. The advantage ef the opposition does not consist so much of the 
good that it effeets, as in the evil that it prevents. It keeps awake the attention, 
the patriotism, the distrust of the peeple ; it propagates, in general, the right opi- 
nions, it is the born protector of the injured and the oppressed, the harbinger of 
all improvements, of all liberal institutions. Suppose that, by accident, the op- 
position is composed of persons in favour of absolute power; to procure adhe- 
rents, they will be obliged to mask their sentiments, to hold the language of jus- 
tice and freedom—like those proud and tyrannic Roman patricians, such as the 
Appii and Opimii, who, to gain their suffrages for the consular dignity, descended 
to mix among and flatter the common people ; or, like Dionysivlg, who, when on 
a throne, crushed out the very blood of the people, and whe he was hurled from 
it played the buffoon to the populace, and got drunk in the public taverns. 

The action of this minority, however, he continues, is not immediate. It will 
take months, and sometimes years, to propagate and popularise an vpinion. Pub- 
lic meetings must be held, documents and pamphlets must be issued, and the 
whole machinery of popular appeal must be put in motion before the final object 
can be gained. But we apprehend there is nothing peculiar to England in this 
mode of procedure, except, perhaps, that the freedom of our institutions affords 
greater facility to the freedom of opinion than any other nation enjoys. He 
winds up his picture of the opposition in an analogy, the truth of which, without 
“any vanity, will be admitted, we believe, on all hands. 

What is England itself with regard to the rest of Europe, but “ the opposi- 
tion.”’ which always throws its weight into the scale on the side of the weak and 
oppressed, in order to preserve the equilibrium ! 

The count holds sore dogmas on the English character which appear te be 
very just, and which may be accepted as the points that are calculated to strike 
visitors at first sight. ‘The English, he thinks, are remarkably silent, remarka- 
bly industrious, and remarkably scrupulous in the saving of time. 

The Englishman is not covetous of money, but be is supremely covetous of 
time. It is wonderful how exactly the English keep to their appointments. 
They take out their watch, regulate it by that of their friend, and are punctual 
at the place and hour. English pronunciation itself seems invented to save time ; 
they eat the letters, and whistle the words. ‘Thus Voltaire had some reason to 
siy, ‘* The English gain two hours a day more than we do, by eating their sylia- 
bles." The English use few compliments, because they are aloss of time, their 
salute is a nod, or at the utmost a corrosion of the four monosyllables “* How d’ye 
do?” The ends of their letters always show more simplicity than ceremony ; 
they have not “the honour to repeat the protestations of their distinguished re- 
gard and profound consideration” to his “ most illustrious lordship,’ whose ‘* most 
humble, most devoted, and most obsequious servants” they ‘“ have the hononr to 
be.” ‘Their very language seems to be in a hurry: since it is in a great part 
composed of monosyllables, and two of them, again, are often run into one; the 
great quantity of monosyllables looks like an abridged way of writing, a kind of 
short-hand. The English talk little, 1 suppose, that they may not loose time ; 
it is natural, therefore, that a nation which sets the highest value upon time, 
should make the best chronometers, and that all, even among the poorer classes, 
should be provided with watches. The mail-coach guards have chronometers 
worth eighty pounds sterling. because they must take care never to arrive five 
minutes past the hour appointed. At the place of their destination, relations, 
friends, and servants, are already collected to receive passengers and parcels. 
When a machine is so complicated as England is, it is essential for everything 
to be exact, or the confusion would be ruinous. 

Again— 

A broker effects sales of thousands and tens of thousands hy means of a few 
figures in a little book he carries in his pocket. Without this laconism, or saving 
of time, how could it be possible to effect in a few hours so many transfers of 
the funds, and so many insurances? Insurances to the amount of ten million 
pounds sterling may be procured at Lloyd’s coffee-house, in a single quarter of 
an hour. 

Why does no one travel on foot in England? Why do the meanest workmen 


‘travel with four horses, in the style of the proudest nobility on the Continent ! 
Because the stage-coaches save time. 












The infinite number of machines, which, in manufactures, multiply a hundred | 
fold the work of man, may be estimated according to the saving of time they oc- 
«asion. When it is said that the cotton spinning-machine does the work of two 
hundred spinners, it is the same as saying, that it does, in one day, the work of a | 
spinner for two hundred. These machines have heen imitated, or have been | 
made known by means of drawings, on the Continent ; but how many others re- 
main unknown, which, in the farms, in the sea-ports, in the warehouses, an in| 
the shops, are employed by the English to save time and trouble! | 

The following extract will give as complete an idea of the Count's notions 
a manners and society, as if we were to extract or abridge half his | 

AN ENGLISH VILLA—TETE-A-TETE—“ THE BETTER CLASS.” | 

I was a visit in debt to a widow-lady, mother of two beautiful girls, through 
an invitation to dinner I had received. This lady's villa is situated ina delicious 
spot, at the foot of a hill crowned by an old and noble wood, approached by a) 





She Alvoion. 
windin ntly-slopi th ss meadows, and plantations within the same 
ah com The “a oP ote fren the wind, and from excessive heat ; it 
is not large, in compasion with the immense and useless Italian palaces, but is 
sufficiently spacious for an English villa, and enjoys a view of a range of hills, 
irregular in form, clad with trees, and within the space that can be taken in by 
the eye. ‘The quiet, the mystery of the neighbouring wood, the song of the 
birds, the flocks feeding in the meadows, all seem to say, ‘ Here reigns love !” 
What then if I add that the two young ladies of the mansion are beautiful, 
graceful, and courteous, with rosy cheeks, and copious ringlets of flowing 
hair— 








“ Whose large blue eyes, fair locks, and snowy hands, 
Might shake the saintship of an anchorite !’—Byron. 


Almost every day they ride out alone with their grooms, on excursions over the 
neighbouring country, and are sometimes present for a few moments at a fox- 
chase, when, at reynard’s first breaking cover, the shrill horn and the cry of a 
hundred panting hounds are heard together, and the red-coated horsemen, leaping 
hedge and ditch, scour the country at a headlong gallop. They have passed two 
or three month at Paris, speak of it with enthusiasm, and are eager to return. 
They speak French, and stammer a little Italian. The piano, the harp, drawing, 
light reading, the conservatory, and a little flower-garden cultivated with their 
own hands, divide the time that riding, visiting, balls, invitations, and the avnual 
two-months’ visit to London, leave them. I had selected a rainy day, t) at I 
might be sure of finding the family at home ; but the Engligh ladies pay |.:tle 
regard to the weather. I had not got half across the garden before I perceived 
the carriage, which was just on the point of setting out. I approach the door, 
—I am welcomed with a courtesy more than polite. The mother was in the 
coach, along with the younger daughter, who is also the handsomer of the two. 
On seeing this, I went through a thousand antics, professed myself au désesporr, 
désolé, &c., and gave in to all the caricature we practice on the Continent. The 
graceful F , by way of consoling me, informed me that her sister was at 
home, and would be very glad to see me. ‘This intimation recalled me to life. 
I should never have looked for the good fortune of such a passport ;—I devoured 
at a stride the piece of road between me and the house. I knock and reknock 
impatiently. A maid-servant opens the door, and invites me to walk into a room 
on the right. As I had always seen the mistress of the house on the left-hand, 
I die net understand her directions, and entered another room; but the beautiful 
C soon came in, and courteously saluting me, invited me to her own room, 
her parlour. Severe Italian matrons ought here to reflect that the colloquy was 
between a beautiful young woman and a wandering exile, who leaves no trace of 
actions, as official persons must do wherever they pass ; that I had not concealed 
the impression made upon me by the lively and sparkling eyes of the beautiful 
Cc at other times ; yet, instead of the downcast eyes, the mutilated 
words, the burning blushes in the face, the embarrassment that would accompany 
such a situation in Italy, there began between us a cheerful and unrestrained 
conversation, with frank and sparkling eyes, with smiles and merriment. Hunt- 
ing, the exhibition of pictures, the last new novel, the Parisian opera, and the 
eternal and inevitable subject of the English ladies, Lord Byron, passed away 
two hours’ time very pleasantly. Many times did the prohibited fruit (guarded 
by the dragon of her own virtue and modesty), I mean my lively hostess, offer 
me something with which I might refresh myself, and many times also entice 
me to repeat my visits. We were talking before a portrait of his Lordship, 
which she had copied. She was dressed in green silk, with a border of yellow 
riband ; my mention that the colour was green, will spare me the trouble of 
telling Italians that C had a compiexion of perfect whiteness, without which 
a green dress would have injured her beauty; but where is the lady who does 
not understand the effect of colour better than Titian himself !—lI gaily took my 
leave, my horse awaited me at the door, and thus I left this most innocent ¢éte-a- 
téte. 
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THE REWARDS OF MUSICAL COMPOSERS. 


The Philharmonic Society have lately passed a resolution to offer Mendelssohn 
Bartholdy one hundred guineas for a new symphony, overture, and concerted 
vocal piece ; they have likewise engaged Messrs. J. B. Cramer, Potter, Neu- 
komm, Moschelles, and Griffin, to furnish instrumental compositions, and Messrs. 
Attwood, Novello, Horsiey, and Bishop, concerted vocal pieces, with accompani- 
ments for the full orchestra. We do not know how the society can more 
wisely at once apply and augment the fund accumulated, than by the encourage- 
ment of worthy professors. Among their own body, probably from the idea of 
a preference being invidiously construed, there are many who ought long since to 
have contributed their quota to the entertainment of the concerts. The exclu- 
sive partialities, too long indulged by the society, have exposed them to well 
grounded animadversion. Let us hope that the plan now adopted, together with 
the change to a more convenient and agreeable room, will infuse fresh interest 
into the subscribers, and produce a spirited and satisfactory series of concerts. 

It is scarcely possible to withhold some reflections here upon the miserable 
rate of the rewards for composition, in the highest walks of the musical art, 
compared with the gains of celebrated painters and sculptors, and even with 
those of favourite performers. The great singer can make fifty guineas a night, 
the orchestral performer at least five, while the composer who sets them both to 
work, is hardly able to pay the rent of his garret. We think the sum offered to 
Mr. Mendelssolin, as times go, liberal; and, perhaps, as the condition of this 
gentleman does nut impose upon him the necessity of labouring for the artists 
daily bread, it is something superfluous ; at least, the distinction is a very nice 
one which induces him to refuse money for his performance and accept it for his 
composition—but of this en passant. Abstractedly considered, what a ludicrous 
equivalent is fifty guineas for a finé work of genius in a symphony! Whata 





February 16, 


Much has been said of the effect of changes of taste upon music, and this we 
suppose is a reason for giving beggarly payment to composers, because the value 
of their works is thought to depreciate. Haydn is said to have become antiquated. 
We do not believe it; some few favourite elegancies of melody, mannerisms of 
the composer, may have worn the ear, but the solid part of his writings remains 
in full force. Hacknied as his music has been at the theatres, we can never hear 
it properly executed by the Philharmonic Society but with the liveliest pleasure. 
It is our firm belief that whatever composer may gain a temporary ascendancy, 
the works of Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven, will remain, as the poet says, ‘a 
joy for ever ;” and in this view, whatever may be found to possess the durable 
qualities of these authors, we would pay for most liberaliy. ‘The difficulty is to 
predict the opinion of posterity. 





—~»>—- 
HANDS, ARMS, AND LEGS 


Are the great impediments to ease upon the stage. One half of the actors 
lose themselves in thinking how they shall dispose of their arms. Nature seems 
to have made man without any view to the stage, since those physical adjuncts 
that are so useful in the regular business of life, are obstaclesto him in the thea- 
tre. Out of the imaginary sense of the difficulty of keepmg their limbs in pic- 
torial order, arise a thousand strange and awkward usages, by way of escape 
from the danger of remaining still. 

Miss Sheriff, when she sings, performs a regular evolution, consisting of three 
distinct movements. Ist, she clasps her hands, raising them half upwards to 
her face ; 2d, having unknitted them, she places her right hand on her heart, and 
drops her left by her side; 3d, she places her left hand on the space opposite to 
her heart, and drops her right. As thus— 

My heart’s my own—my will is free— 
The singer clasps her hands and raises them upwards— 
And so shall be my voice— 
Places her right-hand on her heart and lets her left fall dead— 
No mortal man shall wed with me. 

Left-hand on the right side, and drops right-hand.— De capo. 

Dowton is addicted immoderately to stage snuff-taking, wherever he can fairly 
make an excuse for it. The whole object is to keep the hands employed ; and 
one would hardly suppose that Dowton required such an auxiliary. The box is 
out every two minutes, and the action grows painful in its repetition. He is not 
conscious of the frequency of the operations—it assists him in appearing natural, 
and takes off from any awkwardness of meagre dialogue or blank situation. 
Then he uses it with such a zest, and such an air of habit, and brushes the loose 
dust from his shirt with such familiar simplicity, that it is almost a pity to quar- 
rel with him for it. 

Macready’s right arm is sadly in the way of his genius. He carries it in the 
breast of his coat. He played the whole of his first scene in the last new comedy 
without taking it out of that angular position until he was forced to shake hands 
with Mrs. Nesbit as he was going off the stage. 

G. Bennett’s mannerism consists in pointing the fore-finger of his right-hand 
outwards and upwards, and describing strange circles in the air when he is utter- 
ing any thing very moving or mysterious. ‘The motion has something in it of the 
solemn, dumb eloquence of the Trappist, which it would more aptly illustrate 
but for the debonnair manner of the actor. 

Cooper's feet fail him. They glance, and thrill, and shuffle, and curvet like 
quicksilver. He cannot stand quietly for sixty seconds in succession. They 
illustrate very happily that spirit of self-satisfaction which illuminates the face 
of the actor. 

F. Matthews, otherwise a clever man, cannot walk, run, or stand at ease unless 
he has a stick in hishand. Give him a stick and he is mellow, humorous, and 
au fait; refuse him the stick to keep his hands occupied, and he thrusts them 
into his pocket, founders in his part, looks confused and flurries through the 
dialogue as quickly as he can to get off. He commits embarrassments with or 
without a stick, for the stick, in nine cases out of ten, is an embarrassment in 
itself; and his merits will never be properly brought out until he can contrive to 
forget his hands altogether. 

Hands, arms, and legs are the great impediments to success. A long leg can 
never be adjusted in genteel comedy ; it is always straggling away, or staring out 
from a chair or a sofa to the discomfiture of the people of the stage, and the an- 
noyance of the audience. Could an improvement be effected by lopping off all 
three, and leaving the actors to the actions of theirtongues and features! They 
would have leisure enough to deliver themselves with propriety, at all events. 
Very few persons in private society exhibit any of this awkwardness, and it is 
odd that it should show itself so glaringly on the stage. It is perfectly ridicu- 
lous to observe the expedients to which some of the players resort to keep their 
arms out of sight; one folds them up, another places them a-kimbo, a third puts 
them behind his back, and few appear to know the proper use of them. ‘This 
would spoil the best actors, when the public had once detected it. Any remark- 
able mannerism identifies the performer in every character he undertakes. If he 
possess versatility, it is absorbed in the one failing that haunts him like his sha- 
dow. If a performer have a bigoted method of action or speech, he can play 
only one part well. He cannot even play one line of business, critically, with 
success. When a certain ex-manager was solicited to engage Jerry Sneak Rus- 
sel¥, his answer was, “ Sir, I could not cram Jerry Sneak every night down the 
throats of the public.” 

—>—. 


PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


Paris, December, 20. 
Thinking that the ‘“ Report on the General Condition of Commerce and In- 


ridiculous appraiser of musical thoughts, he would be, who should offer such a | dustry” may probably interest some of your readers, I send you an analy- 
sum for the best of Mozart, or Beethoven, or Haydn, using the same for his sole | sis of it. 


and exclusive property, aud debarring the rest of mankind from participation ! 


The ordinances of July, in overturning all the foundations of the constitution, 


The true value of these things, and the extent of their pleasurable influence on | opened a gulf into which all private as well as public interests were about to be 


our existence, can only be known, as in the trite instance of friends, by their loss. 


of works of art, lest enthusiasts should ruin themselves to gratify a favourite 
composer, and destroy the means of living for the sake of having life rendered 
elegant and delightful. One who should rate the slow movement of Mozart's 
symphony in E flat by its ideal value, taking into consideration all the delightful 
sensations it has communicated, and the many elegant minds, in various quarters 
of the world, that it has * lapped in Elysium,” would deem the whole of Roths- 
child’s fortune but a mean price for such an adagio. ‘There is no fixed rate for 
ecstacy. We cannot purchase half a crown’s worth when we will, or enter the 
market to inquire whether rums and rapture is riz. 

Fortuitous circumstances alone can makexthe great composer rich. His com- 
positions having once left him, becoine free as the sun and air, and shine and 
breathe alike upon the grateful and ungrateful—upon those who have contributed 
to the composer’s sustenance or comforts, and upon those who have never 
thought of him. The copy is as good as the original. In the profound arts of 
music and poetry, the only two which defy the advance of time and for their im- 
perishable qualities claim the noblest place in our esteem, so little is offered to 
strike the senses, that the poor remuneration of composers and authors may be 
easily accounted for. Between the imposing aspect of a well-executed statue, 
or between the appeal to the eye made by the colouring and grouping of a fanci- 
ful picture and the presence of an ordinary-looking volume, there is no compari- 
son. The gross outward sense is the property of the many; the delicate in- 
ward eye that of the few. The merits of the painter or sculptor are apprehended, 
if we may use the expression, at a blow, and the imagination of the spectator 
renders the artist even something more than the full measure of justice, the judg- 
ment being captivated by the novelty of the piece. Hence it is that painters and 
sculptors have attained the utmost splendour of rank and riches. But the little 
volume we have spoken of may contain the material for profound pleasure, to last 
when familiarity has reduced the statue to the condition of a block of marble, and 
the picture becomes as unheeded as so many square feet of wainscot. Perhaps 
it may be thought that we are here begging the question a little on the side of 
our favourite art, since there is no pleasure that may not be deadened, if not an- 
nihilated, by repetition. If it be allowed, however, as we think it will, that no art 
produces such an exciting gratification—such a direct appeal, physical and men- 
tal, as music—it will be deemed high time that those who excel as composers 
should receive more fitting rewards. Rafaelle lived in a palace, loaded with riches 
and honours ; Mozart on an indifferent third floor, in his way from which he had 
the not unfrequent honour of being arrested ; which of these two great men has, 
within the same space of time, communicated the greater pleasure? Mozart 
ought, at least, to have possessed Schénbrunn, and a hundred servants in livery. 
We can hardly think of this without a smile ; it is the musician's greatest privi- 
lege to have a happy home, and the empire of his own mind. Long suites of 
splendid rooms, with all their magnificence, would be lost upon him; he would 
wander through them a rapt and abstracted creature. But if such rewards are 
unsuited to the musical character, it is, at least, fitting that the open and liberal 
nature of the composer should not be imposed upon, nor his reveries disturbed by 


| 


| precipitated. 
On the other hand, there must be some actual standard in regulating the price | 





The revolution, breaking out in the midst of commercial embar- 
rassments, which had been on the increase for several years, succeeded to the 
crisis produced by the attack on the laws. During anumber of years men abused 
peace, confidence, credit, and all the deceptions of stock-jobbing. 

The crisis reached its highest pitch towards the end of 1830. Strangers for- 
sook our towns, the manufactories were closed,and the workmen were without 
employment. 30,000,000f. were voted by the Chambers to furnish temporary 
advances for the support of commerce and industry. 1,300,000f. were appro- 
priated to the establishment in Paris of a house of discount to which the Bank 
advanced above 4,000,000 on the security of the city of Paris Other places of 
discount were established in the inferior towns, and the privileges granted by 
the law of the 8th of September, 1830, in the case of loans on merchandise, 
afforded increased facilities to the operations of commerce. 

With regard to workmen, labours which did not require any apprenticeship 
were undertaken for the purpose of giving them employment, and the defences of 
the towns and canals derived considerable advantage from those undertakings. 
Thus the last six months of 1830, the whole of 1831, and the nine first months 
of 1832 have partaken unequally (in proportion to the necessity or improvement 
of affairs) of extraordinary appropriations amounting to an annual sum of 
93,603,000 francs. Whilst these enormous sacrifices were made, fortified places 
were repaired, arsenals were stocked, and the National Guard was armed, 
412,000 troops of the line were equipped, and 45,000 cavalry were fully ap- 
pointed 

‘Towards the middle of 1831 the commercial crisis arrived at its termination. 
The depression diminished, and interests still doubtful and rather stationary 
manifested a disposition towards activity. About the same time the ports and 
communications were opened to prohibited commodities, and a diminished force 
of execution was given to the treaty of the navigation of the Rhine. Without 
diminishing our exports to Germany and Switzerland, we have enriched France 
with part of the carrying trade formally enjoyed by Holland and the districts bor- 
dering on the Rhine. We have also facilitated our internal communications, and 
reduced the cost of transport. 

The establishment of marts for the towns of the interior has been permitted by 
the law of the 27th of Feb. 1832, which, by creating great centres of business in 
the principal divisions of the kingdom, induces capitalists to create more speedy 
and less expensive commercial relations. 

The price of bread, which exercises so powerful an influence on the well-being 
of the population, has giveu rise to the law of the 15th of A pril, 1832, which abo- 
lishes the prohibition on the import and export of cora. With respect to the cus- 
toms, which act so directly upon commercial interests, projects of laws which 
have heen prepared by the principal Council of Commerce and the Council of 
State are about to be submitted to the Chambers. 

An ordinance of June 16, 1832, has reduced to 1 franc 50 cents. the tonnage 
duty on French vessels returning from ports in Great Britain or her Eurepean 
possessions. ‘The export returns prove that from 1825 to 1831 our exports of 
silk to England have arisen from 6,000,000f. to 17,000,000f. In short, our ex- 
ports to that country have risen to 67,000,000f., whilst the value of commodities 


the intrusion of “low thoughted care.” Haydn, destitute in his youth, learned | received by usin return does not exceed 12,000,000f., and to this latter sum is to 


prudence per force, and he saved a moderate fortune, which has made some think 
his genius rather square-toed and precise. Mozart, who passed his childhood 
among princes, was all his life a magnificent fellow, without a stiver in his purse. 


Handel and Gluck were rich by accident, certainly not by selling their composi- | 


tions. Something ought to be done for good composers, who are without inte- 
rest, or powerful advocates in the world of fashion 
have learned more wisdom in the 
departure from their nature. With one eye pinned d 
and the ready-reckoner, and the other in a “ fine 


a ludicrous figure. It is impossible to serve music and mammon. 
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be added 150,000,000f. in money. 

A treaty of commerce has been signed with Mexico, which ensures us the most 
favourable terms. ‘The republic of Guatemala also has a good understanding 
with us. Finally, France has agreed on the conclusion of the difficulties that 
obstructed the navigation of the Rhine. The river will be as accessible as the 


In modern times musicians | sea to all, and the vessels of every country will be permitted to proceed as far as 
art of driving bargains, but this is in some sorta | Basle , 


There will be one or more free ports where goods can be discharged or 


own to the counting-house | taken in without the necessity of submitting to imposts or custem-house for- 
frenzy rolling,” a man cuts but | malities 


Algiers, in spite of predictions to the contrary, far from impairing the pros- 
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1833. 


perity so apparent at Marseilles, has contributed to promote its commercial ad- 
nce. 

The insurrection of the artisans at Lyons, November, 1831, has proved two 

things—first, that it is dangerous for the loca] authorities to interfere in the pri- 

vate transactions of individuals ; and, secondly, that insurrection does not supply 

a remedy to the evils of the poor. 

The woollen manufacture, which continued stationary six months back, has 
greatly increased : the wages of the spinners are higher than ever, especially in 
the departments of the North, the Seine, and the Yonne. The condition of the 
carpet manufacture is improved, and the cloth manufacture is progressive in the 
departments de l’Aube and de Var. A number of the fabrics of Indre and Loire, 
which were affected by the troubles of the west, have recovered their activity. 
The woollens of the department of the Meurthe and the Seine, including the 
flannels, merinos, &c., are improving. The manufactures of hemp and flax are 
stationary, but the flax-spinners are in activity. 

The silk trade is flourishing : 24,000 looms are at work in Lyons, and a sensi- 
ble improvement is displayed in the departments of the Garde, Vancluse, and 
Ardeche. 

The same progress is perceptible in cottons in the Lower Rhine, the Aube, the 
Oise, the Upper Saone, and Cavados. The fair of Beaucaire has produced a 
considerable stir in commodities which lay on the hands of the manufactures. 

The manufacture of bone lace and blonde, which occupies a numerous popu- 
lation in the Calvados, has not made any progress ; neither has it retrograded. 

The Chamber of Commerce at Paris has observed, that if the home consump- 
tion of leather remains nearly stationary, the articles of exportation in that line 
have increased. Harness-making and coach-building are in activity; but the 
stir is rather in cabriolets and small vehicles than in grand equipages. 

Paper-making goes on prosperously, but the booktrade and printing are on the 
decline. herd ; i 

In many places the iron-masters complain bitterly. At the fairs of Chalons 
Beaucaire there has been little or nothing in that respect. However, nailmaking 
and cutlery sustain themselves. Brassworks, which had suffered much, are 
recovering by degrees ; plating and gold-beating are flourishing ; jewellery is on 
the decline; watchmaking is stationary, which is ascribed to the increase of 
smuggling. 

The sugar-refiners are in good business at Marseilles; the arrivals at Bor- 
deaux have been few, and in Paris there is a scarcity of raw sugars. The Cham- 
bersof Commerce renew their complaints of the colonial system on the occasion. 
The manufacturers of beet-sugar, who are about 120 in number, carry on for the 
most part a prosperous trade. 

An increase of demand is felt in the articles of china, delf, earthenware, and 
glass. 

The price of goods has risen from 10 to 20 per cent. 

Mirror-making flourishes. Packers, trunk-makers, and owners of public con- 
veyances participate in the improvement of business. 

The building trade shows some activity; in certain quarters of Paris there are 
hardly 2 workmen in 100 unemployed, but St. Marceau still suffers a good 
deal. 

The theatres, which are not only literary schools but commercial under- 
takings, support themselves with difficulty. Some of them are shut up. 

The custom duties on imports have produced for the first 9 months of 1831, 
68,153,580f., and for the corresponding period of 1832, 75,828,051f. In the first 
three-quarters of the former year the duties on exports amounted to 848,152f.: in 
1832 they were 1,125,426f. The navigation duties for the first six months of 
1831 were 1,773,952f.: in the same space of the present year they amounted to 
2,408,710. During the first two quarters of 1831 there came into our ports 40,745 
vessels (French and Foreign) of 1,493,827 tons burden ; within the same pe- 
riod of 1832 42,530 entered inwards, of 1,761,966 tons burden. In 1831, for the 
two first quarters, there cleared outwards 39,471 vessels, tonnage 1,430,237 ; in 
1832 the numbers (for the corresponding period) were,—ships, 41,238; tonnage, 
1,628,369. Let it be observed that for the first six months of 1831 the foreign 
ships entered inwards were 1,850, while in 1832 they were 2,783 during the like 
period: cleared outwards in 1831, 2,119 foreign vessels, in 1832, 2,¢ 57. 

Three new laws are about to be brought forward for the promotion of com- 
merce; the first relative to exportation, the second to secure the completion of 
canals, the third to regulate the police of communication. 

I subjoin a brief statement from the account presented to the King relative to 
the National Guards, both fixed and moveable. 

The provisional formation voluntarily made, previous to the 22d of March, 
1831, raised the effective force of the National Guard to 3,572,924. 

At present, according to the tables drawn up by the Councils of Review, the 
Force amounts to 

















Reserve - - - - ° ° - 1,947,846 
Ordinary service - . - - - - 3,781,209 
Total - . - 5,729,052 

The National Guards in ordinary are thus distributed :-— 
Infantry, communale - - - . - 1,871,073 
Infantry, cantonnale : - - - - 1,823,958 
Total infantry 3,695,031 
Artillery . - . - - - . 19,025 
Sappers and Miners . - - - - 54.723 
Marines - - - - - - - 2,012 
Cavalry - - - - - - - 10,415 
Grand total 3,781,206 


19,494 communes, in 57 departments, have been formed into distinct bat- 
talions, to the number of 2,966. 

The superior commissions have been intrusted to 260 veteran officers, of whom 
5 are Lieutenant-General, 4 Adjutants-General, 130 Colonels, and other officers 
of inferior rank. Moreover, the King has appointed 121 Majors, and 2,847 
Adjutant-Majors, all veteran soldiers. The number of Surgeon-Majors is 125, 
and that of Adjutants 2,415. 

A million of men are armed, of which number 724,000 are provided with 
clothing and equipments. The arms furnished by Government amount to— 


Firelocks - : - - - - - 871,208 
Muskets ~ e e e ° . - 21,889 
Cases of Pistols” - - - « ° ° 4,094 
Infantry sabrea - - - - - - 224,435 
Cavalry ditto . - - - « ° 7,826 
Artillery ditto - - - - . ‘ 9,922 
Non-commissioned officers’ swords - - - 343 
Lances - - - - . . Pe 2,541 
Cannon with carriages, ammunitiou chests, &c.— 
Four-pounders— - - - - - - 383 
Six ditto - - - - - - - 231 
Eight ditto - - - - - - - 8 
Twelve ditto - - - - - - 8 


The total of marching citizens—that is, who can be required to do duty out 
of their departments in case of war, &c,—amounts to 1,945,899 men, from 20 to 
35 years of age, who are distributed in the following classes :— 

From 20 to 30— 


W idowers, without children - - - - 4,019 
Citizen’s recruits - - - - - - 655,157 
Married men, without children - - - - 156,096 
Heads of families - - - - - - 106,541 
Married men, with children - - - - $93,053 
From 20 to 35— 

Bachelors . ° e ‘ » m - 1,231,033 

Total - « . ‘ 1,945,899 





Dur stock-jdbbers begin to express their surprise at the languor of the siege of 
the citadel of Antwerp. Accordimg to the friends of Government, everything | 
was to have been finished in @ formight, and it is now already a month since our 
army passed the frontier. ‘The rumour as to the formation of an army of the 
Alps do not re-assure the friends of peace. Orders are issued to all the regi- 
ments in the eighth military dvision, of which Marseilles is the capital, to join 
forthwith their three field battalions, and to receive from the magazines every ar- 
ticle of clothing and equipment necessary for a campaign. Perhaps, however, 
all these measures ate only intended to prove that France is prepared for | 
whatever may happen, particularly as the Ministry iu their communications to | 
the Chambers invariably promise peace DE I. 








—_}— | 
CELEBRATED SINGERS OF THE AGE. | 
MRS. SALMON 
Was the pride of English singers. Nature had lavished upon her a voice ex- 
tensive, sweet and powerful, with a warbling flexibility never exceeded by art 
Her tones were not only pure, but rich; and the manner in which she threw 
them out gave them a liquidity that steeped the ear with delight. Her voice par- 
took more of the powers of an instrument than of a smger, especially when un- 
shackled by words, to which, in fact, she paid but little attention 
Her object was tone, with execution, and im this respect she sur} issed every 


other performer. Her voice had all the colour of the rainbow, and her great | 
faculty was that of adapting the colour of her tones to the note she had to per 

form: naturally warm, her notes had a refulgent glow; yet she could cool them | 
down to the mild ray of a moonbeam . 


Depending upon these superior gilts, she was careless to a fault in her mode of 
' 


Che Albion. 


using her words ; in this respect she was more to be censured than admired. 
Her power of sustaining a note was remarkable ; and the neat manner in which 


she recovered her breath was an example to all singers. Her execution was 
delicate and felicitous ; and her fancy unbounded. ‘That beautiful ornament, the 
shake, sparkled in her voice with all the lustre of a diamond; and though lavish 
in the use of it, she never abated the first sensations of delight. She introduced 
a second-rate song of Handel’s, ‘‘ From mighty Kings,” which she sung with 
such dazzling effect, that she made it always the prime object of the feast. 
Whatever she adopted, ne one presuuied to touch—such was the charm of her 
voice, and the magic of her powers! 
GRASSINI 

Was the first female singer who appeared on the Italian theatre with a con- 
tralto voice, that part having been previously sustained by men. Her tones, 
though purely feminine, were so new, that they were received with distrust ; and 
some time elapsed before the audience were reconciled to a voice which they 
thought greatly too low for a woman. Her compass did not exceed ten notes, 
from A in the bass to C in the treble ; but such was their rich and mellow quality, 
that they formed a new species of delight in the vocal art. Her pathos and 
feeling became the more evident when contrasted wilh the cold and fluty tones 
of Billington. She was beautiful and graceful; and her acting was superior to 
all those who had preceded her. From the introduction of Grassini we may date 
one of the greatest improvements in the opera, that of the duetto for female 
voices, in which Rossini has shewn such exquisite and incomparable taste. 

MADAME CATALINI, 

The most splendid vocalist of the age, made her appearance in this country in 
1806 : and such was her extraordinary power of voice, that it was said, ‘* Place 
her at the top of St Paul’s, and she will be heard at the Opera House.” In 
compass it extended from A in the bass to C in alt, every note of which was as 
firm as the tone of a trumpet. Her middle voice, when subdued, possessed 
a quality of tone that was delightful; the notes G, A and B being produced in 
a way similar to the tone we make in laughing. The force of her execution 
was extraordinary; she would run through the scale of semitones with the rapidi- 
ty of lightning, and jump back again over two octaves at once. Her soul was 
full of music, and her energy so great, that she sustained the whole weight of 
the opera throughout a season, driving every other competitor from the stage. 
As a musician she was below mediocrity, possessing scarcely the knowledge of 
a third-rate performer ; but by a quick perception and sensibility, she concealed 
these defects even from the learned. 

Her figure was elegant and commanding, and her face could assume a terrific 
aspect, or the most captivating smiles. As an actress she was eminently great ; 
and, as a tragedian, full of grace and dignity. With these splendid gifts, she de- 
based the Opera during her reign to the lowest degree; for so intoxicated was 
the audience with her individual vocal] powers, that she was permitted to mangle 
and cut up the finest compositions to serve as mere vehicles to exhibit her extra- 
ordinary powers. ‘Soon after arrival she acquired sufficient knowledge of our 
language, to repeat the words of *‘ Rule Britannia‘” and ‘“ God save the King,” 
which she sang at the English Theatres, and at all the music meetings, with a 
voice that overwhelmed every instrument in the orchestra. 

RONZI. 

Madame Ronzi de Begnis appeared in the year 1821, when the stage was oc- 
cupied by Camporese and Bellochi ; and it has been said of her, in the terms of 
Burke, “ surely never alighted on the stage, which she was destined to adorn, so 
beautiful a vision.” It is not within the design of these essays to describe every 
star which has risen and set, but those only of the first magnitude. Camporese 
claimed attention more by that genuine grace which her rank and station in life 
gave her, than by her merits asa singer; and Bellochi, deficient in this, main- 
tained her place only by the truth and solidity of her vocal powers. But on 
Ronzi, nature had lavished all her excellencies. With an arch and beautiful 
face, and slender voice, she executed every thing with all the neatness and ready 
precision of the oboe. 

Her comic powers were finely shown in those duettos written purposely for 
her and her husband, by Rossini, and which were accompanied with such an ex- 
quisite action and witty look, that certainly she was in these performances, the 
most fascinating creature that ever stept on the stage. 

MADEMOISELLE SONTAG. 

Musically speaking, is the first prima donna of the age. The heighth and 
clearness of her voice surpasses every thing that has been heard. To the stage 
she isa valuable acquisition, as she can compass those difficulties with ease, 
which have cost others years of toil, evento struggle through. It is not in the 
nature of a cerulean voice, like Mile. Sontag’s, to move us with that passion 
which we feel from those of a deeper hue. 

Like the warblings of a bird, there is a silver tone of satisfaction, a sparkling 
joy, that shines on whatever she sings. Among voices, it is a rarity to meet 
wth one so elevated and so bright: such qualities enable the composer to take 
a range of elfectin the upper octaves, which, unhappily for the art, none but a 
Sontag can perform. Her execution is of the most rapid kind; she performs 
Rode’s Variations, written as a master piece for the violin, with a velocity and 
neatness exceeding that of the most finished flute player. Asan actress she is 
cold and lifeless compared with either Malibran or Pasta; but as a singer she 
stands by the side of either with enviable greatness. Her pretty figure and en- 
gaging smiles have contributed to set off the lustre of her voice—blandishments 
which have diffused her fame throughout Europe. 

“What!” exclaims the Berlin Gazette, “‘ what is to become of Berlin, during 
the absence of this idol? The goddess of song, the tenth muse of modern 
times! whst is to become of our conversaziones? how does the city lie deso- 
late! what mournful silence hovers over her walls!” 

MADAME CARADORI, 

A prima donna of great excellence, but of less commanding powers than her 
contemporaries, Malibran and Pasta. 
her voice, though of the purest kind, was too small; and that feebleness which 
in her place was deemed adefect, added that grace and delicacy which in her 
was a distinguished charm. How can she be better described than by the deli- 
cate penof Lord Mount Edgecumbe, who speaks of her as being without a fault ? 
Her voice is sweet, but not strong; her knowledge of music very great, her 
taste and style excellent, full of delicacy and expression. 

In a room she isa perfect singer; her genteel and particularly modest man- 
ner, combined witha very agreeable person render her a pleasing, though not a 
surprising performer. 


—<— 
THE NARROW ESCAPE, 

Terrence was a stout, broad-faced, good-humoured boy about fifty, who would 
rather talk than work, and rather sing than do either. He was a sort of agricul- 
tural dependant upon Farmer Mullins; he was his hedger, his ditcher, reaper, 
mower, gardener, and factotum ; and the farmer, won by his humour and good- 
nature, kept him as a hanger-on about the farm, more than for any particular in- 
dustry, of which he was seldom found guilty. 

An elderly gentleman, who lodged in the farm-house, had been repeatedly 
amused with the vocal powers of Terrence, particularly at daybreak, when he 
had much rather “his morniug’s winged dreams’ had not been broken, as he 
heard him pass to the stable, where he was to perform the augeen process. 
Terrence had just rested himself on his pitchfork, to give more effect to the last 
cadence of ‘ Sveela ua Guwira,” when the gentleman complimented him by say- 
ing, ‘“ You've a fine voice of your own, Terrence.” 

* Faith, sir,” replied he, “you may say that, and thank God for it ; although 
it had like to have been the ruin of me, so it had.” 

“The ruin of you, my good fellow, how so 1” 

**T can soon incense you how, sir,” said he; “but you should hear the songs 
first, and by them you will see what they had nearly done for me.” 

“ Well Terrence,” said the gentleman, “if you will come in, in the evening, 
and sing me the songs, I°{! hear your story, and give you half-a crown.” 

“Oh, by dad, that I'll do! and thank your honour,” said Terrence 
cordingly, he brushed his brogues, washed his shining face, put on his long- 
tailed grey frieze, and made himself ‘“‘clane and dacent,”’ to go into the pris- 
cence, and made his bow among the family party, and commenced “The Groves 
of Blarney,” “ The Cruiskeen,”’ * ‘The Boys of Kilkenny,” ‘* Donnybrook Fair,” 
and may others, when he came to a full stop. 

*: Now, sir,” says he, “I'll give you the one that was near the ruin of me " 
This was none other than 
as the writer, S. W. Ryley. author of the Itinerant ; which, when Terrence had 


finished, he said ** There, sir, that’s the one ; and I never sing it, but I think of 


I was loading 
one morning, and singing that song, when a 


the narrow escape | had. And now I'll tell you how that was. 


the cart with manure, God help me ! 





ol 


says I, ‘I’m obleeged to you, ma’am, for the compliment, but-barrin it’s all the 
same to you, I'll sing better afther the smallest taste in life of whiskey.’ So wid 
that, the gentleman up and filled a cruiskeen for me, and that made all the differ 
wid me. * WillI sit down, or stand up, sur?!’ saysI. ‘As you please,’ said the 
gontlemen. ‘ Well, then, as you're all sated, shure I'd be but one like yourselves, 
so |’ll stand up, then I can give you the thrue maning,’ Well, to be sure, I sang 
to their intire satisfaction, and grate divarsion they had wid me. 

“ When I finished, ‘ Now,’ says the gentleman, ‘ Terrence, I’ll give you thirty 
shillings a week to sing me three of them songs three times a week.’ I soon 
agreed to the bargain ; and putting the card he gave me with a trifle of writing 
on, into my pocket, which I did not stop to make out, I made the best of my 
way home, to tell my mother how my fortune was made all at once. 

‘** Well, as luck would have it, who should be sitting wid my mother but Tm 
Dooley. Now Tim had been brought up in the Sunday School, and had the gift, 
more nor any other man, and mighty proud he was—for there was no speaking 
to himsmee he learned to read and write—hut he'd no notion of singing, 
Well, ‘May be,’ thought I, ‘ Mister Tim, you won't be so consequence, when 
you see who the rich man is before you.’ So I up and tould them all I'd done, 
and sung, and said. May be my mother’s eyes did not shine, the ould cratur! 
and may be she did not bless her son Terry.—F aiks she did ; but it was left for 
Tim Dooley to spoil all. 

“«* Where is this you areto goto?’ sayshe. ‘Och! wait a while till I show 
you,’ says I. ‘Show me the ticket,’ says he; and, taking it out of my pocket, 
he set up such a howl!’ * What's come over you, sir?’ says I. ‘Och hone! 
och hone! is it come to this you are !—is it going to disgrace your family you 
are ?—and the mother that’s sitting before yout Shure I thought there was 
some ill wind in the mighty good fortune all of a suddint. But for you to bring 
your ould mother with sorrow to the grave, by goings on of the like, 1s what she 
neither desarves from you, or the likes ef you.’ ‘Let's be knowing my sin,’ 
says I, ‘and I'll thank you.’ ‘Faith here’s your sin and your shame before you ; 
and if you go to the place of this present writing, says Tim, ‘why, you’re a lost 
man, that’s all!’ ‘Will you plase to give us the benefit of your larning now, 
and no more words from you,’ says I, not very well plased at the sarmon he was 
beginning, ‘and let's see the way I am, going tomyruin?’ ‘ Sure it’s straight- 
forward forenint you here.’ And he read the direction—‘ Mr. Ryder, manager 
of the Theatre Royal, crow Street, Dublin!!!’ ‘Och, save my poor boy!’ says 
my mother. ‘And has your mighty fine pipe brought you to this disgrace?’ says 
Tim. Och, the spalpeen!’ says I,‘to go to make a éayatrical of a dacent wo- 
man’s child! Och, is that the game you're after, Mr. Ryder? And if I'd 
known that, may be but I would have seen you, and all your iligant friends, hang- 
ing by the fifth wheel of Pharo’s chariot in the Red Sea, before I'd call up my 
lungs for your divarsion.’ 

‘* Well, I burned the card before their faces, and blessed the star that lit Tim 
to the cabin that night, to save me from the narrow escape I had of being a ruined 
man by my beautiful voice, bad luck to it! and from becoming a divarting vaga- 
bond by Act of Parliament. K 

Dublin. 

—~—_ 
TOM CRINGLE’S LOG. 
SCENES IN CUBA—THE HURRICANE. 

Tue spirit has indeed fled—the ethereal essence has departed—and the poor 
wasted and blood-stained husk which lay before us, could no longer be moved 
by our sorrows, or gratified by our sympathy. Yet I stood riveted to the spot, 
until I was aroused by the deep-toned voice of Padre Carera, who, lifting up 
his hands towards heaven, addressed the Almighty in extempore prayer, beseech- 
ing his mercy to our erring sister who had just departed. ‘The unusualness of 
this startled me.—* As the tree falls, so must it lie,” had been the creed of my 
forefathers, and was mine; but now for the first time I heard a clergyman 
wrestling in mental agony, and interceding with the God who hath said, “ Re- 
pent before the night cometh when no man can work,” fora sinful creature, 
worn out frame was now as a clod of the valley. But I had little time for con- 
sideration, as presently all the negro servants of the establishment set up a loud 
howl, as if they had lost their nearest and dearest. ‘* Oh, our poor dear young 
mistress is dead' She is gone to the bosom of the Virgin !—She is gone to be 
happy !"’"—* Then why the deuce make such a yelling !” quoth Bang in the other 
room, when this had been translated tohim. Glad to leave the chamber of death, 
I entered the large hall, where I had left our friend. 

“T say, Tom—awful work. Hear how the rain pours, and—murder—such a 
flash! Why, in Jamaica, we don't startle’ greatly at lightning, but absolutely I 
heard it hiss—there, again’"—the noise of thunder stopped further colloquy, and 
the wind now burst down the valley with a loud roar. 

Don Ricardo joined us. ‘“* My good friends—we are in a scrape here—what is 
to be done !—a melancholy affair altogether.”°-—Bang's curiosity here fairly got 





the better of him. 

“T say, Don, Ricardibus—do—beg pardon, though—do give over this humbug- 
ging outlandish lingé of yours—speak like a Christian, in your mother tongue, 
and leave off your Spanish, which now, since I know it is all a bam, seems to sit 
as strangely on you as my grandmother's toupee wonld on Tom Cringle’s Mary.” 

‘* Now do pray, Mr. Bang,” said I, when Don Ricardo broke in— 

“Why, Mr. Bang, I am, as you now know, a Scotchman.” 

“How do I know any such thing—that is, for a certainty—while you keep 
cruising amongst so many lingoes, as Tom there says !” 

“The docken, man,” said 1_—Don Ricards smiled. 

“T ama Scotchman, my dear sir; and the same person who in his youth was 
neither more nor less than wee Richy Cloche, in the long town of Kirkaldy, is 
in his old age Don Ricardo Campana of St. Jago de Cuba. But more of this 
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‘The wake of Teddy Roe,” a song as well known | 


anon,—at present we are in the house of mourning, and alas the day! that it 
should be so.” 

By this time the storm had increased most fearfully, and as Don Ricardo, Aa- 
ron, and myself, sat in the damp dark corner of the gloomy hall, we could scarcely 
see each otner, for the lightning had now ceased, and the darkness was so thick, 
that had it not been for the light from the large funeral wax tapers, which had 
been instantly lit upon poor Maria’s death, in the room where she lay, that 
streamed from the open door, we should have been unable to see our verv fingers 
before us 

* What is that?” said Campana; “ heard you nothing gentlemen?” 

In the lulls of the rain and the blast, the same long cry was heard, which had 
startled me by Maria’s bedside, and occasioned the sudden and fatal exertion 
which had been the cause of the bursting out afresh of the blood vessel. 

“Why,” said I, ** it is little more than three o'clock in the afternoon yet, dark 
as itis; let us sally out, Mr. Bang, for I verily believe that the hollo we have 
heard is my Captain's voice, and, if I conjecture rightly, he must have arrived at 
the other side of the river, probably with the Doctor.” 

“Why, Tom,” quoth Aaron, ‘it 7s only three in the afternoon, as you say, 
although by the sky I could almost vouch, for its being midnight,—but I don’t 
like that shouting—Did you ever read of a water-kelpie, Don Richy?” 

‘Poo, poo, nonsense,” said the Don; ‘ Mr. Cringle is, I fear, right enough.” 
At this moment the wind thundered at the door and window shutters, and howl- 
ed amongst the neighbouring trees and round the roof, as if it would have blown 
the house down upon our devoted heads. The cry was again heard, during a 
momentary pause 

‘Zounds !” said Bang, “ it is the skipper’s voice, as sure as fate—he must be 
in danger—let us go and see, Tom.” 

“Take me with you,” said Campana,—the foremost always when any good 
deed was to be done,—and, in place of clapping on his great-coat to meet the 
storm, to our unutterable surprise, he began to disrobe himself, all to his trow- 
sers and large straw hat. He then called one of the servants, “ trae me un lasso.” 

The lasso, a long thong of plaited hide, was forthwith brought’; he coiled it 
up in his left hand. “ Now, Pedro.” said he to the negro servant who had fetch- 
ee it, (a tall strapping fellow,) “you and Gaspar follow me. Gentlemen, are you 
Gaspar appeared, properly accoutred, with a long pole in one hand and 

a thong similar to Don Ricardo’s inthe other, he as well as his comrade being 
| stark naked allto their waistcloths. “ Ah, well done, my sons,” said Don Ri- 
cardo, as both the negroes prepared to follow their master. So off we started 
| to the door, although we heard the tormenta raging without with appalling fury 
| Bang undid the latch, and the next moment he was flat on his back, the large leaf 
| having flown open with tremendous violence, capsizing him hke an infant. 

The Padre from the inner chamber came to our assistance, and by our joint 
exertions we at length got the door ¢o again and barricaded, after which we made 
our exit from the lee-side of the house by awindow. Under other circumstances 
t would have been difficult to refrain from laughing at the appearance we made. 
We were all drenched in an instant after we left the shelter of the house, and 


| 





geutleman came by, and stood to listen tome, Faiks! I little thought of the | there was old Campana, naked to the waist, with his large sombrero and long 
mischief he was putting on me. * You've an excellent voice,’ says he, ‘ my man. | pigtail hanging down his back, like a mandarin of twenty buttons. Next follow- 
and that’s a good song you're singing.’ ‘ Faith I have sir,’ for I had been told so | ed his two black assistants, naked as I have described them, all three with their 
| before ; ‘and for the song sure it bates Bannohir and that bates all the world en- | coils of rope in their hands, like a hangman and his deputies; then advanced 
tirely.’ * Well,’ says he, ‘have you any more of them songs?’ ‘Shure { have, | friend Bang and myself, without our coats or hats,with handkerchiefs tied round 
sir,’ savs I: ‘ one for every day in the week.’ ‘ Well, then, come up to my hous our heads, and our bodies bent down so as to stem the gale as strongly as we 

in Dublin, and sing all you know, and | will see what I can do for you: but || could : Wimbl hi 
you be afraid to sing them before a large company ?’ * Not in the least, sir; the But the planting attorney, a great schemer, a kind of Will Imble IA His way, 
larger the better. and then they ear at once.” had thoucht fit. of all things m the world, to bring his umbrella, which the wind, 
a , stale alee % a ' ae ious! : 2 e at- 
} ‘ He tould me where he liv nd accordingly T wint, and was shown up to | as imi have been expected, reversed most unceremontous'y the sen ¢ he at 
na | } } ¢ ore he « 2 hat. o I iy se Pp - 
a most beautiful drawing room, W sat one beautiful crater at the prania, and | tempted to hoist it, and tore it from the staff, so rome r we a e of the mo 
another at the harp. ‘ Terrence O’Varrell,’ says I to myself, ‘ hould rself| ment, he had to clutch the flying red silk and thrust his heac through the centre, 
} I » 8a Ir , | é = ese i : 
up, you're among qualify intu and sure enough there was 4 great ipany. | where the stick had stood, as if he had been some curious flower; As we turn 
One of the beautiful craters 1 me, with her own hands, a glass of wine, | ed the corner of the house, the full force of the storm met us right in the teeth, 
i = : 4 ? a ‘ . y r 9 { —— = hot the t hiack . ¢ . > 
saying ‘ Take this, Mr. O'Farrell, before you begin ‘Och,’ thought | Mis- | when flap flew Don Ricardo’s hat past us; but te two blackamoors had taken 
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ter O' Farrell !—but I wish my mother heard ¢hat.’ So I plucked up a spirit, and ith astrong grass lanyard. We 
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continued to work to windward, while every now and then the hollo came past us (n 
the gale 1 ud:r and lL >uder, until it guided us to the fording which we had crossed 
on our first arrival. We stopped there ;—the red torrent was rushing tumultuous y 
past us, but we saw nothing save afew wet shivering negroes on the opposite 
side, who had sheltered themselves under a cliff, and were busily employed in 
attempting to light a fire. ‘The holloing continued. “ Why, what can be wrong ! 
at length said Don Ricardo, and he shouted to the people on the opposite side. 

He might as well have spared his breath, for, although they saw his gestures 
and the motion of his lips, they nu more heard him than we did them, as they 
very considerately in return made mouths at us, bellowing no doubt that they 
could not hear us. 

“Don Ricardo—Don Ricardo !” at this crisis sung out Gaspar, who had clam- 
bered up the rock, to have a peep about him,—** Ave Maria—Allo son dos po- 
bres, peresquen pronto, s1 nosotros no pueden ayudarlos.” ? 

“ Whereabout?” said Campana—“ where abouts? speak, man, speak.’ 

“ Down in the valley—about a quarter of a league, I see two men ona large 
roek, in the middle of the stream ; the wind is in that direction, it must be them 
we heard.” 

“ God be gracious to us! true enough—true enough,—let us go to them then 
—my children.” And we again all cantered off after the excellent Don Ricardo. 
But before we could reach the spot, we had to make a detour, and come down 
upon it from the precipitous brow of the beetling cliff above, for there was no 
beach nor shore to the swollen river, which was here very deep, and surged, 
rushing under the hollow bank with comparatively little noise, which was the 
reason why we heard the cries so distinctly. 

The unfortunates who were in peril, whoever they might be, seemed to com- 
prehend our motions, for one of them held out a white handkerchief, which I im- 
mediately answered by a similar signal, when the shouting ceased, until, guided 
by the negroes, we reached the verge of the cliff, and looked down from the red 
crumbling bank on the foaming water, as it swep’ past beneath. It was here 
about thirty yards broad, divided by a rocky wedge-like islet, on which grew a 
profusion of dark bushes and one large tree, whose .»pmost branches were on a 
level with us where we stood. This tree was divied, about twelve feet from 
the root, into two limbs, in the fork of which sat, like a big monkey, no less a 
personage than Captain N-— himself, wet and dripping, with his clothes be- 
smeared with mud, and shivering with cold. At the foot of the tree sat in rue- 
ful mood, a small antique beau of an old man in a coat which had been once blue 
silk, wearing breeches the original colour of which no man could tell, and with- 
out his wig, his clear bald pate shining amidst the surrounding desolation like an 
ostrich’s egg. Beside these worthies stood two trembling way-worn mules with 
drooping heads, their long ears hanging down most disconsolately. ‘The moment 
we came in sight, the skipper hailed us. 

“ Why, Iam hoarse with bawling, Don Ricardo, but here am I and e/ Doctor 
Pavo Real, inas sorry a plight as any two gentlemen need be. On attempting 
the ford two hours ago, blockheads as we were—beg pardon Don Pavo’’—the 
Doctor bowed, and grinned like a baboon—* we had nearly been drowned ; in- 
deed, we should have been drowned entirely, had we not brought up on this 
island of Barataria here —But how is the young lady? tell me that,” said the 
excellent-hearted fellow, even in the midst of his own danger. 

“Mind yourself, my beautiful child,” cried Bang. ‘How are we to get you 
on terra firma ?”’ 

“ Poo—in the easiest way possible,” rejoined he, with seaman-like self-pos- 
session. ‘I see you have ropes—Tom Cringle, heave me the end of the line 
which Don Ricardo carries, will you ?” 

“No, no—I can do that myself,” said Don Ricardo, and with a swing he hove 
the leathern noose at the skipper, and whipped it over his neck in a twinkling. 
The Scotch Spaniard, I saw, was pluming himself on his skill, but N was 
up to him, for in an instant he dropped out of it, while in slipping through he let 
it fall over a broken limb of the tree. 

“Such an eel—such an eel!” shouted the attendant negroes, both expert 
hands with the lasso themselves. 

“Now, Don Ricardo, since Iam not to be had, make your end of the thong 
fast round that large stone there.” Campana did so. “ Ah, that will do.” And 
so saying, the skipper warped himself to the top of the cliff with great agility. 
He was no sooner in safety himself, however, than the idea of having left the 
poor Doctor in peril flashed on him. 

“T must return—I must return ! 
out and out.” 

And notwithstanding our entreaties, he did return as he came, and descending 
the tree, began apparently to argue with the little Medico, and to endeavour to 
persuade him to ascend, and make his escape as the Captain himself had done; 
but it would notdo. Pavo Real—as brave a little man as ever was seen—made 
many salams and obeisances, but move he would not. He shook his head re- 
peatedly, in a very solemn way, as if he had said, “My very excellent friends, 
{ am much obliged to you, but it is impossible ; my dignity would be compromised 
by such a proceeding.” ’ 

Presently N appeared to wax very emphatic, and pointed to a pinnacle of 
a limestone rock, which had stood vut like a small steeple above the surface of 
the flashing, dark red eddies, when we first arrived on the spot, but now only stop- 
ped the water with a loud gurgle, the top rising and disappearing as the stream 
surged past, like a buoy jaugling inatideway. The small man shook his head, 
but the water now rose so rapidly, that there was scarcely dry standing room for 
the two poor devils of mules, while the Doctor and the skipper had the greatest 
difficulty in finding a footing for themselves. 

Time and circumstances began to press, and N. , after another unavailing 
attempt to persuade the Doctor, began apparently to rouse himself, and muster 
his energies. He first drove the mules forcibly into the stream at the side oppo- 
site where we stood, which was the deepest water, and least broken by rocks 
and stones, and we had the pleasure to see them scramble out safe and sound ; 
he then put his hand to his mouth, and hailed us to throw hima rope—it was 
done—he caught it, and then bya significant gesture to Campana, gave him to 
understand that now was the time. ‘The Don, comprehending him, hove his noose 
with great precision, right over the little doctor’s head, and before he recovered 
from his surprise, the Captain slipped it under his arms, and signed to haul 
taught, while the Medico kicked, and spurred, and backed like a restive horse. 
At one and the same moment, N made fast a guy round his waist, and we 
hoisted away, while he hauled on the other line, so that we landed the Lillipu- 
tian Esculapius safe on the top of the bank, with the wind nearly out of his body 
from his violent exertions, and the running of the noose. 

It was now the work of a moment for the Captain to ascend the tree and again 
warp himself ashore, when he set himself to apologize with all his might and 
main, pleading strong necessity ; and having succeeded in pacifying the offended 
dignity of the Doctor, we turned towards the house. 

“Look out there,” sung out Campana sharply. Time indeed, thought I, for 
right a-head of us, as if an invisible gigantic ploughshare had passed over the 
woods, a valley or chasm was suddenly opened down the hill-side with a noise 
like thunder, and branches and whole limbs of trees were instantly torn away, and 
tossed into the air like straws. ‘‘ Down on your noses, my fine fellows,” cried 
the skipper. We were all flat in an instant, except the Medico, the stubborn lit- 
tle brute, who stood until the tornado reached him, when in a twinkling he was 
cast on his back, with a violence, as I thought, to have driven his breath for ever 
and aye out of his body. While we lay we beard all kinds of things hurtle past 
us through the air, pieces of timber, branches of trees, coffee bushes, and even 
stones. Presently it lulled again, and we got upright to look round us. 

“* How will the old house stand all this, Don Ricardo?” said the drenched 
skipper. He had to shout to be heard. The Don was too busy to answer, but 
once more strode on towards the dwelling, as if he expected something even 
worse than we had experiened to be still awaiting us. By the time we reached 
it, it was full of negroes, men, women and children, whose huts had already heen 
destroyed, poor, drenched, miserable devils, with scarcely any clothing ; and to 
crown our comfort, we found the roof leaking in many places. By this time the 
night began to fall, and our prospects were far from flattering. ‘The rain had en- 
tirely ceased, nor was there any lightning, but the storm was most tremendous, 
blowing in gusts, and veering round from east to north with the speed of thought. 
The force of the gale, however, gradually declined, until the wind subsided alto- 
gether, and every thing was still. The low murmured conversation of the poor 
negroes who environed us, was heard distinctly ; the hard breathing of the sleep- 
ing children could even be distinguished. But I was by no means sure that the 
hurricane was over, and Don Ricardo and the rest seemed to think as I did, for 
there was not a word interchanged between us for some time. 

. Do you hear that !” at length said Aaron Bang, as a low moaning sound rose 
wailing into the night air. It approached and grew louder. 

= The voice of the approaching tempest amongst the higher branches of the 
trees,” said the Captain. ‘The rushing noise overhead increased, but stil] all was 
so calm where we sat, that you could have heard a pin drop. Poo, thought I, it 
has passed over us after all—no fear now, when one reflects how completely 
sheltered we are. Suddenly, however, the lights in the room where the body lay 
were blown out, and the roof groaned and creaked as it had been the bulkheads of 
a ship in a tempestuous sea. 

“We shall have to cut and run from this anchor 
1; “the house will never hold on til! morning.” 

ie words were scarcely out of my mouth, when, as j 
struck it, one of the windows in the hall was driven in with cena oa 
of Niagara had been pouring overhead, and the tempest having thus forced an 
entrance, the roof of that part of the house where we sat was blown up, as if by 
gun-powder—ay, in the twinkling of an eye ; and there we were with the ae 
wails, and the angry heaven overhead, and the rain descending in bucketsful 
Fortunately, two large joists or couples, being deeply embedded in the substance 





If the river rises, the body will be drowned 
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of the walls, remained, when the rafters and ridge-pole were torn away, or we 
must have been crushed in the ruins. 

There was again a deathlike lull, the wind fell to a small melancholy sough 
amongst the tree-tops, but as before, where we sat, there was not a breath stir- 
ring. So complete was the calm now, that after a light had been struck, and 
placed on the floor in the middle of the room, shewing the surrounding group of 
shivering half-naked savages, with fearful distinctness, the flame shot up straight 
as an arrow, clear and bright, although we heard the distinct roar of the storm as 
it rushed over the mountain above us. 

This unexpected stillness frightened the women more than the fierceness of 
the gale at the loudest had done. 

“ We must go forth,” said Senora Campana ; “ the elements are only gather- 
ing themselves for a more dreadful hurricane than what we have already expe- 
rienced. We must go forth to the little chapel in the wood, or the next burst 
may, and will, bury us under the walls ;” and she moved towards Maria's room, 
where, by this time, lights had again been placed. ‘* We must move the body ?”’ 
we could hear her say ; “ we must all proceed to the chapel; ina few minutes 
the storm will be raging again as loud as ever.” 

“ And my wife is very right,” said Don Ricardo; “so, Gaspar, call the other 
people ; have some mats, and guafres, and mattresses carried down to the 
chapel, and we shall all remove, for, with half of the roof gone, it is but tempting 
the Almighty to remain here longer.” 

The word was passed, and we were soon under weigh, four negroes leading 
the van, carrying the uncoffined body of the poor girl on a sofa; while two ser- 
vants, with large splinters of a sort of resinous wood for flambeaux, walked by 
the side of it. Next followed the women of the family, covered up with all the 
cloaks and spare garments that could be collected ; then Don Picador Cangrejo 
with Ricardo Campana, the skipper, Aaron Bang, and myself; the procession 
being closed by the household negroes, with more lights, which all burned 
steadily and clear. 

We descended through a magnificent natural avenue of lofty trees (whose 
brown moss-grown trunks and fantastic boughs were strongly lit up by the blaze 
of the resinous torches; and the fresh white splinter-marks where the branches 
had been torn off by the storm, glanced bright and clear, and the rain-drops on 
the dark leaves like diamonds) towards the river, along whose brink the brimful 
red-foaming waters rushed past us, close by the edge of the path. After walk- 
ing about four hundred yards, we came to a small but massive chapel, fronting 
the river, the back part resting against a rocky bank, with two superb cypress- 
trees growing, one on each side of the door; we entered, Padre Carera leading 
the way. The whole area of the interior of the building did not exceed a paral- 
lelogram of twenty feet by twelve. At the eastern end, fronting the door, there 
was a small alter-piece of hard wood, richly ornamented with silver, and there 
was one or two bare wooden benches standing on the tiled floor; but the chief 
security we had that the building would withstand the storm, consisted in its 
having no window or aperture whatsoever, excepting two small ports, one on 
each side of the alter-piece, and the door, which was a massive frame of hard- 
wood planking. The body was deposited at the foot of the altar, and the ladies, 
having been wrapped up in cloaks and blankets, were safely lodged in quatres, 
while we, the gentlemen of the comfortless party, seated ourselves, disconsolate- 
ly enough, on the wooden benches. 


The door was made fast, after the servants had kindled a blazing wood fire 
on the floor, and although the flickering light cast by the wax tapers in the six 
large silver candlesticks which were planted beside the bier, as it blended with 
the red glare of the fire, and fell strong on the pale uncovered features of the 
corpse, and on the anxious faces of the women, was often startling enough, yet 
being conscious of a certain degree of security, from the thickness of the walls 
we made up our minds, as well as we could, to spend the night where we were. 

“T say, Tom Cringle,” said Aaron Bang, ‘all the females are snug there, you 
see; we have a blazing fire cn the hearth, and here issome comfort for we men 
slaves ; whereupon he produced two bottles of brandy. Don Ricardo Campana, 
with whom Bang seemed now to be absolutely im league, or in vulgar phrase, as 
thick as pickpockets, had brought a goblet of water, and a small silver drinking 
cup, with him, so we passed the creature round, and tried all we could to while 
away the tedious night. There had beena calm for a full hour at this time, and 
the Captain stepped out to reconnoitre, and on his return he had reported that 
the swollen stream had very much subsided. 

“Well, we shall get away, I hupe, to-morrow morning, after all,” whispered 
Bang. 

He had scarcely spoken when it began to pelt and rain again, as if a water- 
spout had burst overhead, but there was no wind. 

“Come, that is the clearing up of it,” said Cloche. 

At this precise moment the priest was sitting with folded arms, beyond the 
body, on a stool or tressle, in the little alcove or recess where it lay. Right 
overhead was one of the smal! round apertures in the gable of the chapel, which, 
opening on the bank, appeared to the eye a round black spot in the white-washed 
wall. The bright wax-lights shed a strong lustre on the worthy Clerico's figure, 
face, and fine bald head which shone like silver, while the deeper tint of the 
embers on the floor was reflected in ruby tints from the large silver crucifix that 
hung at his waist. The rushing of the swollen river, prevented me hearing dis- 
tinctly, but it occurred to me, once or twice, that a strange gurgling sound pro- 
ceeded from the aforesaid round aperture. The Padre seemed to hear it also, for 
now and then he looked up, and once he rose, but apparently unable to distinguish 
any thing, he sat down again. However, my attention had been excited, and 
half asleep as I was, I kept glimmering in the direction of the Clerico. 

The Captain’s deep snore had gradually lengthened out, so as to vouch for his 
forgetfulness, and Bang and Don Ricardo, and the Dr. Pavo Real, and the ladies, 
had all subsided into the most perfect quietude, when I noticed, and I quaked 
and trembled, like an aspen leaf when I did so, a long black paw, thrust through, 
and down from the dark aperture immediately over Padre Carera’s head, until 
it reached it, when, whatever it was, it appeared to scratch him sharply, and 
then giving him a smart cuff, vanished. The Priest started put up his hand, 
rubbed his head, and seeing nothing, again leant back, and was about departing 
to the land of nod, like the others, once more. But in a few minutes the same 
black paw was again protruded, and this time a peering black snout was thrust 
through the hole after it, with two glancing eyes, and the paw, after swinging 
about like a pendulum for a few seconds, was suddenly thrust into the Padre’s 
open mouth, as he lay back asleep; and then giving him another smart crack, 
vanished as before. 

* Hobble, gobble,” gurgied the Priest, nearly choked. 

“Ave Marta purissima,” ejaculated Carera, “ gue Bocado—what a mouthful ! 
—What can that be ?”’ 

This was more than I knew, I must confess, and altogether I was consumedly 
puzzled, but, from a disinclination to alarm the women, I held my tongue. ‘The 
Priest this time moved away to the other side trom beneath the hole, but still 
within two feet of it—in fact, he could not get in this direction farther from the 
alter-piece—and being half asleep, he lay back once more against the wall to 
take his seat, taking the precaution, however, to clap on his long shovel hat, 
shaped like a small canoe, cross-wise, with the peaks standing out from each 
side of his head, in place of being worn fore and aft, as usual. Well, thought I, 
a strange party certainly ; but drowsiness was fast settling down on me also, 
when the same black paw was again thrust through the hole, and I distinctly 
heard a nuzzling, whining, short bark. I rubbed my eyes and sat up, but before 
I was quite awake, the head and neck of a large Newfoundland dog was shoved 
into the chapel through the round aperture, and making a long stretch, the black 
paws, thrust down and resting on the wall, supporting the creature, the animal 
snatched the Padre’s hat off his head, and giving it an angry worry, as much as 
to say, Confound it—I had heped to have had the head in it—it dropped it on 
the floor, and with a loud yell, Sneezer, my own old dear Sneezer, leaped into the 
midst of us, floundering amongst the sleeping women, and kicking the firebrands 
about, making them hiss again with the water he shook from his shaggy coat, 
and frightening all hands like the very devil. 

“‘ Sneezer, you villain, how came you here!” I exclaimed in great amaze- 
ment—** How came you here sir!” The dog knew me, I was persuaded, for | 
when benches were reared against him; afier the women had huddled into a cor- 
ner and every thing was in sad confusion, he ranto me, and leaped on my neck, 
gasping and yelping, but finding I was angry, and in no mood for toying, he plant- 
ed himself on end so suddenly, in the middle of the floor close by the fire, that 
all our hands were stayed, and no one could find it in his heart to strike the poor 
dumb beast, he sat so quiet and motionless. ‘‘ Sneezer, my boy, what have you 
to say—where have you come from?” He looked towards the door, and then 
walked deliberately towards it, and then tried to open it with his paws. 


“Now” said the Captain, “ that little scamp, who would insist on riding with 








good ; and the old priest having left the other end of the chapel, where the 
ladies were once more reposing, now came in for his share. 
(To be Continued.) 


Suntitary. 


The Rhine and Weser—Considerable progress has been made in forming a 
company in Westphalia for the important purpose of connecting these two 
streams, by means of a railway from the shore opposite Cologne to Minden. 
The distance between the two places is about one hundred and sixty miles, 
which may be performed by steam conveyance in one day ; whereas the present 
means of transport consume between six and seven. We understand, that the 
city of Bremen, which is essentially interested in bringing the plan to bear, has 
offered to contribute £150,000 out of the £375,000 which its completion will re- 
quire. 

Prodigious !—At an electioneering dinner lately, in the west of England, one 
of the guests, to show the depth and extent of his passion for liberty, exclaimed :— 
“« May the tree of liberty be planted in the centre of the earth, and its branches 
spread from pole to pole !” 

The long-contested struggle between the silk-weavers of Macclesfield 2m 
their employers has at length terminated, the majority of the principal manufac- 
turers having acceded to the first price, drawn up by the committee and agreed to 
by the aggregate body. 

The family ties existing between the Sovereign Houses of Holland, Prussia, 
and Russia, are as follows:—The King of Holland is married to the sister of 
the present King of Prussia, and the wife of the present Prince of Orange is 
sister to the Emperor of Russia. King William's second son (Prince Frederick 
Charles) is united to Princess Louisa, one of the daughters of the King of Prus- 
sia. ‘The Empress of Russia is also a daughter of the King of Prussia. 














Railway Anecdote.—A manufacturer from Manchester left home in the morn- 
ing for Liverpool to buy cotton ; having completed his purchases, he found on 
his return at noon, that his partner had made some large sales in his absence ; 
and after a short consultation, it was determined that he should immediately go 
back to Liverpool, and secure the remainder of the parcel, which he did, and 
was at home again early in the evening, having travelled a distance equal to one 
hundred and forty-four miles by the turnpike road, in twelve hours, besides 
transacting important business.—Miles on Railways. 

The Lantern.—It is perhaps, not generally known that we are indebted to Al- 
fred the Great for the invention of that useful article the lantern. In the Life 
of Alfred, by Asserius, we have the following account: ‘ Before the invention 
of clocks, Alfred caused six tapers to be made for his daily use ; each taper con- 
taining twelve pennyweights of wax, was twelve inches long, and of proportionate 
breadth. The whole length was divided into twelve parts, of which three would 
burn for one hour, so that each taper would be consumed in four hours; and the 
six tapers being lighted one after another, lasted for twenty-four hours. But 
the wind, blowing through the windows and doors, and chinks of the walls of the 
chapel, or through the cloth of his tent, in whieh they were burning, wasted 
these tapers, and consequently burnt with no regularity ; he therefore designed 
a lantern, made of ox or cow horn, cut into thin plates, in which he inclosed the 
tapers, and thus protecting them from the wind, the period of their burning be- 
came a matter of comparative certainty. 

Splendid Carpet.—We have this week seen one of the most beautiful carpets 
ever made in this country. It is manufactured by Mr. Hanbury, of Mirfield, and 
measures seven yards by six, without a seam ; it ismade in the same manner as 
the celebrated carpets made at Tournay, in France, entirely by needle-work ; it 
is of very great thickness, and has a surface like velvet. ‘The ground-work is a 
deep purple, and a magnificent pattern, composed of the most beautiful flowers, 
in colours at once brilliant and delicate, is worked upon it. We have never seen 
so tasteful or splendid a manufacture of the kind; the price of the carpet is 
eighty guineas, and it is already sold. Mr. Hanbury is likely to raise the York- 
shire carpet manufacture to great eminence ; we learn that these carpets, though 
vying with the French in beauty and durability, can be afforded for less than half 
the price.—Leeds paper, Jan.. 

THE DOMINIE’S LOVE. 
A SCOTTISH BALLAD. 
The Dominie’s love ! she hath gouden hair, 
And a bright blue beamin’ eye,— 
And her like ye’ll no meet ony where 
Beneath the bright blue sky. 


The Dominie’s love! she hath rosy cheeks, 
And a bonny dimpled chin, 

And a witchin’ness in her smile that seeks 
The hearts o’men to win. 


The Dominie’s love! she hath hinny lips, 
As if wet wi’ even’s dew,— 

And aft frae them he like nectar sips 
The sweet, sweet kisses, | trow. 


The Dominie’s love hath a swan-like neck, 
And a jimp, jimp ladye waist ;— 

And, oh! her air it hath been the wreck 
O’ a thousand hearts at least! 


The Dominie’s love hath a fairy tread! 
Oh! her light step boundeth free,— 
And in the glance o’ her eye there beams 

A saul fu’ o’ witchery ! 


The Dominie’s love is a beauty rare ; 
Oh! she hath a lily white hand.— 

And proud is he o’ her plighted vow, 
As ony Knight in the land! 


There is at present living, in the village of Brotherton, a woman who has had 
four living husbands and four dead ones in two years and a half. 


The fellow who deals the cards for French bgzard, in one of the hells in the 
neighbourhoood of St. James’s-street, has a salary of six guineas a week, besides 
what he can pick from the dupes and dupers who attend his performances. 

It is stated that Mr. Manners Sutton has received a communication from one 
of the leading members of the administration, intimating that the Government 
are inclined to support his nomination as the Speaker of the new House of 
Parliament. 

Dr. Memes, of the Ayr Academy, has become a candidate for the Natural Phi- 
losophy Chair in the University of Edinburgh ; and Dr. Ritchie, of London (for- 
merly of Tain) is also one. Amongall the gentlemen mentioned, decidedly the best 
qualified, in our opinion, is Mr. ‘Thomas Galloway, one of the Professors in the 
Military College at Sandhurst. — Scotsman. 

It appears by the Paris papers, that an offer was made to the Dutch troops of 
an immediate return to Holland, on their giving an engagement not to serve 
against France and her allies until the conclusion of the arrangements between 
Holland and Belgium; but this having been declined by Chasse and his officers, 
the troops have been put in route under escort for St. Omers, the station assigned 
them by government. 

Taliacotian Operation.—A fortnight ago, Mr. Morris, surgeon, of Rochdale, 
performed the Taliacotian operation (for a new nose) upon Benjamin Wilson, of 
Zachary, in the same place ; the patient is now doing very well, and will evidently 
look much better for his new member. Mr. Morris, formed the new nose from 
the integuments covering the forehead. 

Gaming and Suicide in Paris.—There is no gun-maker in the Palais Royal, 
but Lepage, (the Manton of Paris) lives close by. Frequently, a gambler in 
despair, fearful of risking his last frank without a remedy, calls at Lepage’s be- 
fore he enters the fatal 113 (the number of a noted gambling-house ;) he then 
stakes his all with confidence. A sound, well known in the neighbourhood, an- 
nounces that the game is closed. Last year, at the house of a friend, a gentle- 
man was writing, when the report of a pistol made him start. “ Don’t stir,” 
said the host; “it is nothing but the sentence of a rouge or a noir, which is 
being executed.” The gentleman opened the window, and found his friend’s con- 
jecture correct. A young man, who had just left the gaming table, had climbed 
over the railings of an enclosed parterre, and shot himself upon the grass.” 

The highest price of bread in the metropolis is 9d. for the four pound loaf. 
There are bakers. however, who sell from a halfpenny to twopence below that 
rate.—Morning Herald, Jan. 5. 





me to St. Jago, to see, he said, if he might not be of use, in fetching the sur- 
geon from the ship, in case I could not find Dr. Bergara, has returned, although | 
I desired him to stay on board. The puppy has returned in his cursed trouble- 
some zeal, for no otherwise could your dog be here. Certainly, however, he did | 
not know that I had fallen in with Dr. Parvo Real ,” andthe kind hearted fel- | 
low’s heart melted as he continued—“ Returned—why, he may be drowned— 
Cringle, take care little Reefpoint be not drowned.” 


Sneezer lowered his black snout, and for a moment poked it into the white | 


ashes of the fire, and the stretch his k dst }) | raspberries full ripe. 
ee oe bird, are daily heard singing in the neighbourhood of Burgh and Gundy—Jan. 1. 


length, he gave a short bark, and then a long loud howl. 
“ My life upon it, the poor boy is gone,” said I. 
“ But what can we do!” said Don Ricardo ; “it is as dark as pitch.” 


Tuesday last was observed at Halifax as a day of Thanksgiving to Almighty 
God for his gracious preservation of that town from that most awful visitation, 


| the Cholera.—Jb 


The Earl of Munster, it is said, has been appointed Constable of the Round 
Tower at Windsor, vacant by the death of the Marquess of Conyngham. Lord 
Frederick Fitzclarence will succeed the noble Earl at the Tower. 

In the Rectory garden at Wainfleet All Saints, there is now growing a crop of 

The weather is so fine that the cuckoo, thrush, and black- 


According to Dr. Ure, there were, in 1830, 205 burning volcanoes on the globe. 


Of these 107 occur in islands, and ninety-eight on continents, but ranged mostly 


And we again set ourselves to have a small rally at the brandy and water, as | along their shores. 


a resolver of our doubts, whether we should sit still till daybreak, or sally forth 


The Comet.—The comet is now visible to the naked eye at half-past eight ia 


now and run the chance of being drowned, with but small hope of doing any the evening, a little above the horizon, almost due east. It is near two small 
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stars in the constellation Cancer, and forms a triangle with the large stars Pol- 
Jux in Gemini and Procyon in Canis Miner. About ten o'clock it is in a line, 
and almost midway, between Regulus in Leo and Pollus, but rather nearest the 
latter star. At half past two in the morning the comet is almost due south. 
The above observations were made on the nightsof the 19th 23d, and 26th Dec. 
a few miles off Stirling —Caledonian Mercury. 

al Amusement.—The Court historians of the day, record that at the first 
dinner given by the late King (then Prince Regent) at the Pavilion, the follow- 
ing characteristic frolic was played off. The guests were select and admiring ; 
the banquet profuse and admirable ; the light lustrous and oriental, the eye was 
perfectly dazzled with the display of plate, among which the great gold salt cellar, 
brought from the regalia in the Tower for this especial purpose, itself a tower! 
stood conspicuous for its magnitude. And now the Rev. * * ~* the then 
admired Court Chaplain, was proceeding with the grace, when, at a signal given, 
the lights were suddenly overcast, and a huge transparency was discovered, in 
which glittered in golder letters— 

« BRIGHTON—EA RTHQUAKE—SWALLOW-UP-ALIVE !” 
Imagine the confusion of the guests ; the George and garters, jewels, bracelets, 
moulted on the occasion! The fans dropt, and were picked up the next morning by 
the sly Court pages, Mrs. Fitz-what’s-her-name fainted, and the Countess of 
» * * holding the smelling bottle, till the good humoured Prince caused har- 
mony to be restored by calling in fresh candles, and declaring that the whole 
was nothing but a pantomine hoax, got up by the ingenious Mr Farley, of Covent- 
garden, from hints which his Royal Highness himself had furnished.— True Sun. 

Vesuvius.—Advices from Palermo state that the eruption of Mount Vesuvius 
continued up to the 8th instant, and that many foreigners had been attracted to 
witness the grandeur of the scene. ‘Ihe inhabitants residing at the foot of the 
volcano had, however, begun to be considerably alarmed at the continuance of 
the phenomenon, as the lava had not only advanced, but had likewise extended 
itself on all sides, threatening destruction to their habitations. 

Mademoiselle Celeste—We insert as a theatrical curiosity, the following cal- 
culations relative to the performances of this justly celebrated melo-dramatic ac- 
tress : Mademoiselle Celeste has performed in one year, the French Spy 200 
times; the Wizard Skiff 150 times ; the Dumb Brigand 100 times ; and acted 
in fifteen other pieces all written expressly for her! She has danced in them this 
year 600 dances ; fought 626 combats; changed her dresses 1504 times; has 
performed at eight different theatres in London, on several occasions at two on 
the same evening, and on one occasion at three different theatres on the same 
evening: has had thirty benefits, all good ; performed at twenty-eight theatres 
in England ; three im Ireland, and three in Scotland; and for the year 13832 has 
received £3,120 for her services. During her late engagement in Liverpool up- 
wards of 3000 persons were unable to gain admittance to the theatres. In 
America she performed in all the theatres, and travelled more than 10,000 miles. 
In Boston the seats were sold by auction in the Exchange. ‘This popular young 
lady is now in her 2lst year, is a native of Paris, and was educated at the Grand 
Opera.— Liverpool paper. 

—>—_ 


Che Army. 

War Office, Dec. 25.—73d Regiment. of Ft.: Maj C. St. John Fancourt, 
from h. p. Unatt. to be Maj., v. Robert Anstruther, who exchs., dated Dec. 25, 
1832. 

War Office, Dec. 28.—5th Regt. of Drags. Gds.: Lt, J. W. King to be Capt 
by pur. v. Seton. who rets ; Cor. L. R. Shawe to be Lt., by pur. v. King; T. 
Mosley, Gent., to be Cor, by pur. v. Shawe--all dated Dec. 28, 1832.—14th 
Regt. of Lt. Drags.: Cor. J. Phelps to be Lt. by pur. v. Curwen, who rets. ; 
and W. H. Archer, Gent., to be Cor. by pur., v. Pheips—both dated Dec. 28, 
1832.—Ist Regt. of Ft.: Ens. A. Imlach, from the 6th Ft. to be Quartermaster, 
v. Mair, app. to the 96th Ft.—dated Dec. 28, 1832.—6th Do. : Capt. E. Drury, 
from h. p. 5th Ft., to be Capt., v. F. Richardson, who exchs. ; and Ens. C. D. 
Bailey, from h. p. 21st Lt. Drags., to be Ens.,.v. Imlach, app. Quartermaster in | 
the Ist F't.—both dated Dec. 28, 1832.—7th Do.: Lt. Lord H. F. Chichester 
to be Capt., by pur. v. Lord S. Lennox, who rets. ; and Ens. F. S. Hutchinson, 
from the 7Ist Ft., to be Lt., by pur., v. Lord H. F. Chichester—both dated Dec. 
28, 1832.—13th Ft.: Ens. T. Sewell to be Lt., by pur. v. Darlot, who rets. ; and 
Hon. E. J. W. Forester to be Ens., by pur. v. Sewell—both dated Dec. 18, 
1832.—15th Ft.: To be Capt.: Capt. J. Pasley, from h. p. 78th Ft., v. R. L. 
Battersby, who exchs.; Capt. H. B. Barnham, from h. p. Unatt.. v. Howard, 
who rets.—both dated Dec. 28, 1832.—20th Do.: E. Hill, Gent. to be ens., by 
pur., v. Prendergast, who rets., dated 28th Dec. 1832.—33d Do.: J Knight, 
Gent. to be Ens., by pur., v. Henderson, app. to the 14th Lt. Drags., dated 28th 
Dec. 1832.—57th Do.: Lt. J. M. H. Kidd to be Capt. by pur, v. Lane, whu 
rets.; Ens. A. T. Allen to be Lt., by pur v. Kidd; J’ H. Shadforth, Gent. to 
be Ens. by pur., v. Allen—all dated 28th Dec. 1832.—60th Do.: Capt. W. 
Trevelyan, to be Maj., by pur., v. Leslie, prom.; Lt J. W. Cross, to be Capt., 
by pur., v. Trevelyan; Sec. Lt T. Bunbury to be first Lt., by pur., v. Cross : 
W. F.H. Rooke, Gent., to be Sec. Lt. by pur., v. Bunbury—all dated 28th 
Dec. 1832.—7Ist. Ft.: Maj. J T. Pidgeon, to be Lt. Col., by pur., v. Jones, 
who rets.; Capt. R. W. Myddleton, to be Maj., by pur., v' Pidgeon; Lt. W. 
Denny, to be Capt., by pur. v. Myddleton ; and Ens. H. E. Austen, to be Lt., 
by pur., v. Denny—all dated 28th Dec., 1832 ; to be Ens’., by pur. Serg. Maj. B. 
Grant, vice Hutchinson, promoted in the 7th Foot. dated 28 December, 1832 ; 
and Augustus Levinge, Gentleman, vice Austen, dated 29th December, 19832. 
73d Do; Capt. A. D. Hamilton, to be Maj. by pur., v. Fancourt, who rets.; Lt. 
H_ B. Harvey to be Capt. by pur., v. Hamilton; Ens. F. B. Atkinson to be Lt. 
by pur., v. Harvey; and A. W. Murray, Gent., to be Ens. by pur., v. Atkinson 
—all dated 28th Dec. 1832.—74th Do: Lt. L. Allen, to be Capt. by pur., v. 
Mildmay, who rets ; Ens. R. Horton to be Lt. by pur., v. Allen; and G. W. 
Fordyce, Gent., tobe Ens. by pur., v. Horton ; dated 28th Dec. 1832.—76th 
Do: Capt. L. Tollemache, from h. p. Unatt., to be Capt., v. Augustus Hotham, 
who exchs., rec. the diff, dated Dec. 28, 1832.—77th Do- Maj. J. Wemyss, 
from h. p. Unatt., to be Maj., v. E. Jones, who exchs., rec. the diff., dated Dec. 
28, 1832.—89th Do: Ens. M. V. Abbott, from h. p., Unatt., te be Ens. without 
pur., v. Dowes, dec., dated Dec. 28, 1832.—96th Do: Quarter-master H. Mair, 
from the Ist Ft. to be Quarter-master, v. Murchison, commuted, dated Dec. 28, 
1832.—97th Do: W. O'Malley, Gent., to be Ens., by pur., v. Crowe, who rets., 
dated Dec. 28, 1832. 

Unattached.—Maj. C. Leslie, from the 60th Ft., to be Lt.-Col. of Inf. by pur., 
dated Dec. 28, 1832.—Lt. W. S. Tollemache, from the Rifle Brigade, to be 
Capt. of Inf. by pur., dated Dec. 28, 1832.—Lt. J. Ussher, from the 66th Ft., 
to be Capt. of Inf. without pur., dated Dec. 28, 1832. 

Hospital Staff.—Asst.-Surg. T. Rhys, from h. p., 2d W. I. Regt., to be Asst.- 
Surg., v. Dawson, placed upon h. p. dated Dec. 28, 1832. 

Brevet.—The undermentioned Cads., of the Hon. the E. I. Comp’s. service, 
to have temporary rank as Ens. during the period of their being placed under 
the command of Col. Pasley, of the Rl. Engs., at Chatham, for tield instructions 
in the art of sapping and mining :—Gent. Cads. A. Nash, S. Pott, J. W. Tombs, 
P. Hart, J. G. Johnston, and R. F. G. Fast. 

Memorandum.—Lt.-Col. P. Delatre, h. p. Unatt., has been allowed to ret. 
from the service, by the sale of an Unatt. Com., dated Dec. 28, 1832 

—=<f—— 
THE ELECTIONS. 
Further Returns. 
Bedfordshire—Russe)l and Stuarts. | Bradford—Lister and Hardy. 
Berks—Palmer, Throckmorton, and Huddersfictd—Fenton. 

Walter. Cornwall (East)—Molesworth and Tre- 
Alnngdon—Du field. lawney. 

Bucks—Marquis Chandos, Smith and Durham (South)—Pease and Bowes. 

Dashwood Gloucester (W est)—Berkeley and More- 
Great Marlow—Williams aud Clayton.| ton. 

Chipping Wickham—Smith and Grey.'Kent (East)—Plumptree and Knatch- 
Salop (Southern Division)—Lord Clive! bull. 

and Earl Darlington. Lincoln—Pelham and Ingilby. 
Shrewsbury—Hanmer and Slaney. Northumberland, (South)——Bell, and 
Wenlock—Forester and Gaskel. Beaumont. 

Westmoreland—Lord Lowther and Col.| Somerset (East)—Langdon and Brig- 

Lowther. stock. 

York (West Riding}—Morpeth and Sussex (East)—Cavendish and Curteis. 
_ Strickland. Yorkshire (North Riding)—Duncombe 

Knaresborough—Richards and Roach. | and Cayley. 

Scarborough—Johnson and Cayley. 


IRISH MEMBERS. 
Antrim County—Hon. J. B.O'Neill, Down County—Lord A. Hill, Lord Cas- 
Lord Belfast. |_ tlereagh 
Athlone—J. Talbot. Dublin County——C. Fitzsimon, G. 
Belfast—Lord A. Chichester, J. E|| Evans 
Tennant. \Ennis Borough—F.M’Namara 
Carlow County—W. Blackney, T. Wal-|Galway Town—A. H. Lynch., L 





lace. ‘ . M’ Lachlan. | 
Clare Cownty—Major M’Namara, C.|Kerry County——F. W. Mullens, C 
O’Brien. O'Connell. 


Cork City—D. Callaghan, Dr. Baldwin.| Kilkenny Connty—Hon P. Butler, W. 
Derry County—Sir R. Bateson, T.| F. Finn. 

Jones, Esq. | Kildare County—E. Ruthven, R. M. 
Donegal County—Sir H. E. Hayes, Col.) O'Ferrall. 

Connolly. Limerick City—W. Roche. D. Roche 
Dowrgatrick Borough—J. W. Maxwell.) Londonderry City—Sir R. Ferguson 





Leitrim County—Lord Clements, S., Cooper. 
White. Sligo Borough—J. Martin. 
Limerick County—Col. Fitzgibbon, Col.| Waterford County—Mr. Galway, Sir R. 
O'Grady. Keane. 
Louth County—R. M. Bellew, T. Fitz-| Westmeath County—Sir R. Nagle, M. 
gerald. Chapman. 
Longford County—L. White, J. Rorke.| Wexford County—-R. S. Carew, H. 
Mayo County—J. Browne, D. Browne.| Lambert. 
Monaghan County—L. Perrin, C. D.| Wicklow County—Grattan, R. Howard. 
Blancy. Enniskillen—Cole. 
Newry Borough—Lord M. Hill. Tyrone—Corry and Stewart. 
Queen's County—Sir C. Cook, P.| Dungannon—Knox 
Lator. Cashel—Roe. 
Sligo County——A. Perceval, E. J.j Clonmel—Ronaque. 
SCOTCH MEMBERS. 
Anglesea—Sir K. B. W. Bulkeley, Bart ; Forfar—Mr. Ross. 
Argyllshire—J. H, Callender, Esq. Greenock—W allace. 
Banff[shire—F erguson. Kilmarnock—Dunlop. 
Berwick—(County)—C. Majoribanks. | Lanark—Maxwell. 
Caithness—Hon. G. Sinclair. {incardineshire—General Arbuthnot. 
Clackmannan and Kinross—Admira | Linlithgow (Borough)—HonC. A. Mur- 
Adam. ray. 
Dumfries (Borough)—General Sharpe.| Montrose (Burghs)—Ross. 
Dumbartonshire—J. C. Colquhoun. Perthshire—The Earl of Ormelie. 
Elgin Distriet ef Burghs—Colonel Hay | Rorburghshire—Captain G, Eliot. 
Fife (Burghs)—A. Johnstone, Esq. Wick (Buarghs)—Loch. 
Forfar (County)—Hon. D. G. Haly-| Perth (Burgh)—Oliphant. 








burton. Tnverness—Grant. 
—>—_. 
FOREIGN POLITICAL INTELLIGENCE, BY THE 
ORPHEUS. 


HOLLAND AND BELGIUM: 
Extracts from General Chasse’s reports of the svege of the citadel of Antwerp. 
Dee. 11. 

The vault under the grand barracks, which was looked upon as being perfectly 
bomb-proof, has been destroyed by the bombs, as also the vault under another 
barrack; so that there now only remains the posterns and the communications 
with the bastions, for the reception of that part of the garrison who are not on 
duty. Such isthe confined situation in which they are placed, the greater por- 
tion of them are obliged to remain outside, while the rest snatch a moment's re- 
pose, either sitting or lying 

Our position is becoming exceedingly dangerous, while the places which are 
bomb-proof are not secure against being enfiladed the moment the enemy has 
established his dismounting batteries. 

Dec. 12. 

The cannonade has not been so severe as yesterday, but the bombs are failing 
without intermission, and are destroying the walls of all the buildings that were 
left standing. The firing along the whole front of attack is maintained un- 
ceasingly, and with spirit on both sides. Our artillery frequently stop the fire 
and the works of the enemy. The approach which extended in a zig-zag form 
along the covered way of the counterguard of the esplana@ie is now pushed by 
the enemy across the glacis of Bastion No. 2, in the direction of the salient angle 
of the covered way, without, however, being carried to the capital. 

In vain will the annals of history be searched to discover the example of a 
bombardment equal in brutality to that which the enemy is directing against the 
citade]. Never among a civilized people did any thing similar occur. ‘The shower 
of bombs and grenades is beyond what any one could imagine. Nevertheless, 
the garrison is continually animated by the best spirit. 

Dec. 13. 

Last night the fire of the enemy surpassed in force and frequency any thing 
heretofore experienced ; and it has been remarked that there were at one time 
no less than 13 or 14 bombs in the air, the fire of which has caused the greatest 
ravages, and so cut up the ground as to render it extremely difficult to move 
about. The transport of ammunition and the removal of cannon are therefore 
become exceedingly laborious and sometimes impossible. 

The soldiers suffer very much from the manner tn which they are placed in the 
posterns, the communications, and the gorges of the bastion. 

The parts in masonry bomb-proof, which served as the last refuge for our 
troops, are alsu beginning to give way, and the entrances are obstructed by the 
fall of rubbish, by which some of the soldiers who sleep there have been wounded. 

The only bomb-proof place which yet remained is now knocked down 
Second Lieut. Franche, of the 10th Afdeeling Infantry, was wounded, and a wo- 
man was killed there 

Dec. 15. 

Last night the firing on the part of the enemy was not so strong as usual. 
Towards morning it was increased.—We replied to it as briskly and with as 
much success as our ruined works and fences would enable us todo. The 
powder magazine of the curtain v—1, which was supposed to be completely safe, 
could not, however, resist the sheils of the enemy. It blew up last night without 
causing any other damage. 

The entrance of the powder depot of the 4th bastion has also been totally over- 
turned and destroyed. It would be quite unpossible to form an idea of the 
ravages made by the fire of the enemy The whole surface of the citadel has 
been converted into a complete chaos of ruins. The flag, although it has been 
renewed twice, is repeatedly set on fire. ‘This morning, the rope of the flag 
having been cut, a sailor, in the midst of a shower of balls, immediately attached 
another to it, and thus again hoisted the standard. 

From the London Albion of the 3rd of Jan 

The new project of a convention, proposed to Holland by Lord Palmerston 
and Talleyrand, is dated Dec. 30, and contains nine articles, of which the follow- 
ing are brief extracts : 

“1. The forts of Lillo and Liefkenshock to be surrendered to the Belgian 
troops within ten days after ratification. 

“2. The navigation of the Meuse to be subjected to the same regulations as 
those recently established for the Khine. 

“3. The navigation of the Scheldt to be entirely free till the conclusion of a 
final treaty between Belgium and Holland 

“4. The transit of Belgian merchandise in Germany to be free, with the 
exception of moderate to!ls for support of roads, &c. 

“5. Impunity forall political offences in Venloo and Luxemburg. 

“6. Evacuation of Venlooand the Dutch portion of Luxemburg by the Bel- 
gian troops. 

“7. Reduction of Dutch army to peace establishment. 

“8. Reduction of Belgian army to peace establishment. 

“9. Restitution to legal owners of Dutch property confiscated by English and 
French Governments. 

The Lonion Courier of the 4th remarks on the foregoing as follows :—When the 
Project of Convention, which was published in the Albion of yesterday evening, was 
communicated to us in the ‘ourse of the same day, the extraordinary nature of ut in- 
duced us to doubt its authenticity. We have since made inquiries and we find it 
is correct nearly to the letter. There is only one trifling error: it was signed, not on 
the dich, but on the 3lst. 

This Project of Convention has been submitted to the Court of Holland; the reply 
of the King we may easily anticipate. 

What does it require of him? It asks him, with a simplicity which we are surprized 
to find exhibited by a veteran diplomatist, to consent to that which neither the proto- 
cols of two years incubation, and the late military measure of coercion, has failed to 
persuade him to, As to the proposition that the Scheldt should remain open till 
afier the signing of a definitive treaiv of peace between Holland and Belgium, such 
@ request is pure iaisrie. That would be the end before the beginning. The 
whole or nearly the whole, dispute now, is, respecting the navigation of the Scheldr, 

What then is the object of this new project of Convention? It is not to be supposed 
that Lord Palmerston and Prince Talleyrand imagine that it will be acceded to by 
the King of Holland. We must suppose then, that their object was to procure the 
formal refusal of Holland to consent to it. And what then?) When the retu<al is 
obtained, will Great Britain and France attempt to force his ec nsent? Surely not, 
for there is a Convention ready made onthemaiter still not compleied. 

Of all the extraordinary things which have taken place during the intermediate of 
the Great Powers of Europe between Holland and Belgium, this is certainly one of 
the most inexplicuble. 

On Sunday we may expect to receive the King of Holland’s reply to this courteous 
invitation that he should quietly yield that which he has sturdily defended agamsta 
fleet of thirty vessels of war, ant an army of an hundred thousand men. 

_ A calculation is made in the Paris advices, that the expense of the armyof Belgium 
Is 75,0001, per diem, and that already the campaign has cost 2,000,060L, of which, 
it said, Great Britam is to pay her share, viz. one half, 

“"RANCE, 

Paris, Jan, 2—The bickerings between M. Thiers and M. d’Argout which, from 
the warmth of the two contending parties, was nearly producing a schism inthe Ca- 
binet, have been terminated by the latter replacing the former in name, as he had bef re 
done in fact. M. d’Argout is now Minister of the Interior, an d M. Thiers sinks into 
the department of Commerce, which is shorn of all tne beawas of splendour which it had 
borrowed from that of the Interior of the !2th of Oct. This storm had been long 
brewing ; M. Thiers was jealous of the profusion with which M. d’Argout heaped 
aw on law, and system on sysiem, and at length told his colleague that he was con- 
vineed so much labour must be overpowering to hun and proposed to relieve him of part 
of it, p@tticularly the surveillance of the prefects and telegraphic departmen', in which, 
in fact, consists all the real intluenee of the Minister of the Interior. 

M. d’Argout flatly refused, on which M. Thiers declared that he would resign, an 
announcement which was received in a high quarier wath more indifference than the 
worthy little Minister had anticipated, The fact is, that the arrest of the Duchess de 


| Berri, though a highly necessary measure, and one which it is indispensable to praise 


and appear to approve, has by no means added to the real favour of M. Thiers at 
Court. It was an unkind service, mtependently of the near relationship of the royal 
prisoner with the present King, whieh renders her captivity a source of no snail 
mortification, particularly ty the Queen, who makes no <ecret of her regret.&. The 
disposal of her is a point of great political difficulty, 


___ 
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A general order of Marshal Girard announces to the troops the rewards they will 
receive from the King’s hands on his reviewing them at Valenciennes. It states, lst, 
The number of metres of trenches thrown up by the working parties to be 14009, or 
about 8 1-2 miles. 2d, the number of wounded, 695. killed outright, 108, total 803. 
3d, The rounds of ammunition fired by the artillery, 63,000; of which 16 were 
howitzer shells, new model , 15,000 ten inch mortar shells; and the remainder 32,000 
round shot, 24 and 16 pounders. The material found in the citadel and forts, amounts 
to 130 pieces of different form and calibre, with a large supply of ammunition and 
projecules of every description. 

PORTUGAL.—A vessel, which left Vigo on the 22dult., has just arrived.—She 
brings a confirmation of the sortie made by the troops of Don Pedro on the 17th. 
About 2,000 men sallied out early on that morning, and when the last accounts left, 
they were busily employed in Villa Nova in shipping off all the wine they could find 
there for Oporto. 

GREECE.—An article from Rome, of the 20th ult., announces the arrival there, 
on that day of King Otho and his brother, the Prince Royal of Bavaria. 

An article from Trieste, of the 22d ult. announces the arrival there of the Bavarian 
troops destined for Greece, and the embarkation of the first column on board Austrian 
transports. 

TURKEY & EGYPT.—An article from Trieste, of the 22d ult., states that 
the Egyptian agent there had received official notice from his Government, that fresh 
negotiations had been opened between it and the Porte. on a basis approved by both 
parties, so that a favourableresult was anticipated, 

The French Chamber of Deputies have voted 900,000f, (36,0002.) for the erection 
of a column in honour of the Three Days. 

King Otho and his brother, the Prince of Bavaria arrived at Rome Dec. 20. 

Money Market Fridcy evening Dec. 4.—The funds rose again this morning, and 
Consols left off 1 per cent, higher than yesterday being 87} to } for the account ; the 
premium on Exchequer bills is also still advancing, and has reached 40s. to 42s, Of 
the foreign finds there has occurred afurther general improvement, and both markets 
manifest a degree of firmness such as has not been experienced for a very long period. 

French Funds, Paris, Jan. 2.—5 per cents. 99f. 85c. 80c. 75c. 80. 75c. 80c. 85. 90c. 
95c.; Loan of 1832, 99f. 90c.; 4 per cts. 85f, 25c.; 3 per cts. 70f 5c. 10¢. 5e. 10c. 20c. 
25c. 80c. 40¢.; National Loan, 100f; Belgic Loan, 1831, 754 $4; Exchange en Lone 
don, one month, paper,, 25f. 80c.; money, 25f. 75c.; 3 moths, money 25f. 60c. 

ENGLAND.—We believe tha: measures of strong opposition to the proceedings 
of ministers, with respect to their foreign policy, have been recently concocted at @ 
party of ‘l'ory Lords, held at the seat of a noble marquess in an adjoining country. 
| The contemplated a'tack, it is said, will be made atthe earliest opportunity on the 
| assembling of Parliament.—Morning Herald. 
| We have heard from a source on which we ean place reliance, that the Court of 
| Russia has officially communicated to the British and French Cabinets its determi- 
nation not to join any Conference that might be formed for the further consideration of 
the Durch and Belgian disputes. The determination is caused by the departure xf 
the Conference, as it is alleged by the Court of Russia, from those principles on which 
its interference was grounded. — Courier. 

IRELAND.—Irish Cotholic Church.—Letters have been received in Dublin, an- 
nouncing the elevation of the venerable and respected Dr. Blake, V. G. of this 
archdiocess, to the vacant see of Drumore.—Dublin Mercantile Advertiser. 

A Family in Parliameat.—Mr. O’Connell enters the House of Commons at the 
Head of a phalanx Of six of Lis own relations. Maurice O’Connell, his eldest son, 
member for Tralee ; Morgan O’Connell, his second son, member for the county of 
Meath; John O’Connell, Ins third son, member for Youghall; Christopher Fitz- 
simons, his son-in-law, member for the county of Dublin; W. F. Finn, his brother 
-in-law, member for the county of Kilkenny ; and Morgan John O’Connell, his nephew, 
who willtake his place for the county of Kerry. 

Mr. O’Connell, it appears, has c!ianged his mind regarding the name of his new as- 
sociation, which is to be designated ‘* The Volunteers of Ireland,’ instead of the “ Re- 
peal Association,” as has been intended. 

Belfast Riots. —The coroner’s inquest upon the persons shot at Belfast, on the day 
of the chairing, was returned tke fo!lowing verdict—* We find that Henry M‘Connell, 
Wm. Lee, John Robb, and Henry Largey, came by their deaths in consequence of 
gun-shot wounds, inflicted by certain policemen, at present unknown; and that at the 
same time considerable rioting prevailed in the streets.” , 

By an advertisement inserted in the Dublin papers of Wednesday, occupying neariy 
f-ur columns, of the * O’ Connell National Assembly,” it appears that the grand total 
for the past year, 1832, is 12,2421. 4s. Gd. 

The extensive premises of Goodlet & Co, at Leith, have been dstroyed [by fire. 
Loss about 50,060I. 

The Brighton Church has also,been nearly destroyed by fire. . 

The English and French Funds had risen 3 per cent im afew days, showing 
evidently nothing of a warlike character. 


—>>—_ 
PETER SIMPLE, OR THE ADVENTURES OF A 
YOUNG MIDSHIPMAN. 
Continued from the Albton of 5th January. 

Tue ship remained in Gibraltar bay about three weeks, during which time we 
had refitted the rigging fore and aft, re-stowed and cleaned the hold, and painted 
outside. She never looked more beautiful than she did, when in obedience to 
our orders we made sail to rejoin the admiral. We past Europa Point with a 
fair wind, and at sunset we were sixty miles from the rock, yet it was distinctly 
to be seen, like a blue cloud, but the outline perfectly correct. I mention this, 
as perhaps my reader would not have believed that it was possible to see land at 
such a distance. We steered for Cape de Gatte, and the next day were close 
in shore. I was very much delighted with the Spanish coast, mountain upon 
mountain. hill npon bill, covered with vines nearly to theirsummits. We might 
have gone on shore at some places, for at that time we were friendly with the 
Spaniards, but the captain was in too great a hurry to jointhe admiral. We had 
very light winds, and a day or two afterwards we were off Valencia, nearly be 
calmed. I was on the gangway, looking through a telescope at the houses and 
gardens round the city, when Mr. Chucks, the boatswain, came upto me. “Mr. 
Simple, oblige me with that glass a moment, I wish to see if a building still re- 
mains there, which I have some reason to remember.” 

‘“* What, were you ever on shore there?” said I. 

“Yes I was, Mr. Simple, and nearly stranded, but I got off again without 
much damage.” 

** How do you mean,—were you wrecked, then !” 

“Not my ship, Mr. Simple, but my peace of mind was for some time ; but it’s 
many years ago, when I was first made boatswain of a corvette ; (during this 
conversation he was looking through the telescope ;) yes, there it is,,’ said he, 
‘* I have it in the field. Look, Mr. Simple, do you see a small church, with a 
spire of glazed tiles, shining like a needle.” 

“ Yes, I do.” 

“W | then, just above it, a little to the right, there is a long white house, 
with four small windows—below the grove of Orange trees.” 

“T see it,” replied ]: ** but what about that house, Mr. Chucks ?” 

“Why, thereby hangs a tale,” replied he giving a sigh, which raised and them 
lowered the frill of his shirt at least six inches. 
~ *Why, what is the mystery, Mr. Chucks?!” 

“T'll tell you, Mr. Simple. With one who lived in that house, I was the first, 
and for the last time, in love.” 

«Indeed! I should like very much to hear the story.” 

“So you shall, Mr. Simple, but | must beg that you will not mention it, as 
young gentlemen are apt to quiz: and I think that being quizzed hurts my au- 
thority with the men. It is now about sixteen years back, we were then on 
good terms with the Spaniards, as we are now. [| was then little more than 
thirty years old, and had just received my warrant as boatswain. I was con- 
sidered a well-looking young man at that time, although lately I have, to a cer- 
tain degree, got the better of that.” 

“Weil, I consider you a remarkably good-looking man now, Mr. Chucks.” 

“ Thank you, Mr. Simple; but nothing improves by age that I know of, ex~ 
cept rum. I used to dress very smart, and ‘cut the boatswain’ when I was on 
shore; and perhaps [ ha: not ‘ost so much of the polish I had picked up in so- 
ciety. One evening I was walking in the Plaza, when I saw a female a-head, who 
appe ared to be the prettiest ‘moulded little vessel that I ever casi my eyes on. I 
followed in her wake, and examined her; such aclean run I never beheld—so 
neat, too, in all her mgging—every thing so nicely stowed under hatches. And 
then she sailed alone in sucha style, at one moment lifting so lightly, just like 
a frigate, with her topsails on the caps, that can’t help going along. At another 
time, as she turned a corner sharp up in the wind—wake as straight as an arrow 
—no leeway. I made all sail to sheer along side of her, and when under her 
quarter, examined her close. Never saw such a fine swell in the counter, and 
all so trim—no ropes towing overboard. Well, Mr. Simple, I said to myself, 
‘ D—n it, if her figure-head and bows be finished off by the same builder, she’s 
perfect. So I shot a-head, and yawed a little—caught a peep at her through her 
veil, and saw two black eyes—as bright as beads, and as large as damsons. [| 
saw quite enough, and not wishing to frighten her, I droppedastern. Shortly af- 
terwards she altered her course, steering for that white house. Just as she was 
abreast of it, and I playing about her weather quarter, the priests came by in pro- 
cession, taking the host to somebody who was dying. My little frigate lowered 
her top-gallant sails out of respect, as other nations used to do, and ought now, 
and be d—d to them, whenever they pass the flag of old England xy 

* How do you mean ?”’ inquired | 
} [ mean that she spread her white handkerchief, which fluttered in her hand 
as she went along, and knelt down upon it on one knee. I did the same, because I 
| was obliged to heave to, to keep my station, and I thought that if she saw me, 
it would please her. When she got up, I was on my legs also ; but in my hurrry, 
I had not chosen a very clean place, and I found out, when I got up again, that 
my white jean trowsers were in a shocking mess. The young lady turned roumd, 
and seeing my misfortune Janghed, and then went into the white house, while I 
stood there like a fool, first looking at the door of the house. and then at my 
trowsers. However, I thought that I might make it the means of being ac- 
quainted with her, so I went to the door and knocked. An old gentleman in @ 
large cloak, who was her father, came out; I pointed to my trowsers, and 
requested him in Spanish to let me have a little water to clean them. 
The daughter then came froin within, and told her father how the acci- 
dent had happened. The old gentleman was surprised that ‘an English officer 
was so good a Christian, and appeared to be pleased. He asked me very po- 
litely to come in, and sent an old woman for some water. 1 observed that he was 
smoking a bit of paper. and having very fortunately about a couple of dozen of 
real Havana! 6 1 Inv poc ket. (for T never smoke any thing else, Mr. Simple, 14 
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i inion that no gentleman can,) ! took them out, and begged his ac- 
ror ten fr ewer His A. glistened at the sight of them, but he refused to take 
more than one; however, I insisted upon his taking the whole bundle, telling 
him that I had plenty more on board, reserving one for myself, that I might 
smoke it with him. He then requested me to sit down, and the old woman 
brought some sour wine, which I declared was very good, although it made me 
quite ill afterwards. He inquired of me whether I was a good Christian. I re- 
plied that Iwas. I knew that he meant a Catholic, for they call us heretics, 
Mr. Simple. The daughter then came in without her veil, and she was perfec- 
tion ; but I did not look at her, or pay her any attention after the first salutation, 
I was so afraid of making the old gentleman suspicious. He then asked what I 
was—what sort of ofticer—was I captain. I replied that I was not. Was I 
*tenente, which means lieutenant ; I answered that I was not, again, but with an 
air of contempt. as if I was something better What was I then. I did not 
know the Spanish for boatswain, and, to tell the truth, I was ashamed of my 
condition. [ knew that there was an officer in Spain called corregidor, which 
means a corrector in English, or one who punishes. Now I thought that quite 
near enough for my purpose, and I replied that I was the corregidor. Now, Mr. 
Simple, a corregidor in Spain is a person of rank and consequence, so they 
imagined that I must be the same, and they appeared to be pleased. The young 
jady then inquired if I was of guod family, whether I was a gentleman or not. | 
replied that I hoped so. IT remained with them for half an hour more, when my 
segar was finished ; I then rose, and thanking the old gentleman for his civility, 
begged that I might be allowed to bring him a few more segars, and took my 
leave. ‘The daughter opened the street door, and I could not refrain from taking 
her hand, and kissing it ” 

«“Where’s Mr. Chucks? call the boatswain there forward,” hollaed out the 
first lieutenant. . 

“ Here I am, sir,” replied Mr. Chucks, hastening aft, and leaving me and his 
story. 

«Phe captain of the maintop reports the breast backstay much chafed in the 
serving. Go up and examine it,” said the first lieutenant » 

“Yes, sir,” replied the boatswain, who immediately went up the rigging. 

“And, Mr. Simple. attend to the men scraping the spots off the quarter- 
deck.” 

“ Yes, sir,” replied I ; and thus our conversation was broken up. 

The weather changed that night, and we had a succession of rain and baffling 
winds for six or seven days, during which I had no opportunity of hearing the 
remainder of the boatswain's history. We joined the fleet off Toulon, closed 
the admiral’s ship, and the captain went on board to pay his respects. When he 
returned, we found out through the first lieutenant, that we were to remain with 
the fleet until the arrival of another frigate, expected in about a fortnight, and 
then the admiral had promised that we should have a cruize. The second day 
after we had joined, we were ordered to form part of the in-shore squadron, 
consisting of two line-of-battle ships and four frigates. The French fleet used 
to come out and maneeuvre within range of their batteries, or if they proceeded 

further from the shore, they took good care that they had a leading wind to re- 
turn again into port. We had been in sbore about a week, every day running 
close in, and counting the French fleet in the harbour, to see that they were all 
safe, and reporting it to the admiral by signal, when one fine morning, the whole 
of the French vessels were perceived to hoist their topsails, and in less than an 
hour they were under weigh, and came out of the harbour. We were always 
prepared for action, night and day, and indeed often exchanged a shot or two 
with the batteries when we reconnoitered ; the in-shore squadron could not of 
course cope with the whole French fleet, and our own ‘vas about twelve miles in 
the offing, but the captain of the line-of-battle ship who commanded us, hove to, 
as if in defiance, hoping to entice them further out. This was not very easy to 
do, as the French knew thata shift of wiad might put it out of their power 
to refuse an action, which was what they would avoid, and what we were so 
anxious to bring about. I say we, speaking of the English, not of myself, for to 
tell the truth, I was not so very anxious. I was not exactly afraid, but I had an 
unpleasant sensation at the noise of a cannon ball, which I hadnot as yet got 
over. However, four of the French frigates made sail towards us, and hove to, 
when within four miles, three or four line-of-battle ships following them, as if to 
support them. Our captain made signal for permission to close the enemy, which 
was granted, with our pennants, and those of another frigate. We immediately 
made all sail, beat to quarters, put out the fires, and opened the magazines. The 
French line-of-battle ships perceiving that only two of our frigates were sent 
against their four, hove to at about the same distance from their frigates, as our 
line-of-battle ships and other frigates were from us. In the mean time our main 
fleet continued to work in shore under a press of sail, and the French main fleet 
also gradually approached the detached ships. ‘The whole scene reminded me 
of the tournaments I had read of; it was a challenge in the lists, only that the 
enemy were twoto one; a fair acknowledgement on their parte of anr eupp- 
riority. In about an hour we closed so near, that the French frigates made sail 
and commenced firing. We reserved our fire until within a quarer of a mile, 
when we poured our broadside into the headmost frigate, exchanging with her on 
opposite tacks. ‘The Sea-horse, who followed us, also gave her a broadside. In 
this way we exchanged broadsides with the whole four, and we had the best of 
it, for they could not load so fast as wecould. We were both ready again for 
the frigates as they passed us, but they were not ready with their broad- 
side for the Sea-horse, who followed us very closely, so that they had 
two broadsides each, and we had only four in the Diomede, the Sea-horse 
not having one. Our rigging was cut up a great deal, and we had six 
or seven men wounded, but none killed. ‘The French frigates suffered more, 
and their admiral perceiving that they were cut up a good deal, made the signal 
of recall. Inthe meantime we had both tacked, and were ranging up on the 
weather quarter of the sternmost frigate ; the line-of-battle ships perceiving this, 
ran down with the wind, two points free, to support their frigates, and our in-shure 
squadron made all sail to support us, nearly laying up for where we were. But 
the wind was what is called at sea a soldier’s wind, that is, blowing so that the 
ships could lie either way, so as to run out or into the harbour, and the French 
frigates, in obedience to their orders, made sail for their fleet in shore, the line- 
of-battle ships coming out to support them. But our captain would not give it 
up, although we all continued to near the French line-of-battle ships every mi- 
nute—we ran in with the frigates, exchanged broadsides with them as fast as we 
could. One of them lost her fore topmast, and dropped astern, and we hoped to 
cut her off, but the others shortened sail to support her. ‘This continued for 
about twenty minutes, when the French line-of-battle ships were not more than 
a mile from us, and our own commodore had made the signal of our recall, for he 
thought that we should be overpowered and taken. But the Sea-horse, who 
saw the recall up, did not repeat it, and our captain determined not to see it, and 
ordered the signal man not to look that way. The action continued, two of the 
French frigates were cut to pieces, and complete wrecks, when the French line- 
of-battle ships commenced firing. It was then high time to be off. We each 
of us poured in another broadside, and then wore round for our own squadron, 
which were about four miles off, and rather to leeward, standing in to our as- 
sistance. As we wore round, our main topmast, which had been badly wounded, 
fell over the side, andthe French perceiving this, made all sail, with the hope of 
capturing us ; but the Sea-horse remained with us, and we threw up in the wind, 
and raked them until they were within two cables’ lengths of us. ‘Then we stood 
on for our own ships; at last one of the line-of-battle ships, who sailed as well 
as the frigates, came abreast of us, and poured in a broadside, which brought 
every thing about our ears, and I thought we must be taken ; but on the contrary, 
although we lost several men, the captain said to the first lieutenant, ‘“ Now if 
they only wait a little longer, they are nabbed, as sure as fate.’ Just at this 
moment, our own line-of-battle ships opened their fire, and then the tables were 
turned. The French tacked, and stood in as fast as they could, followed by the in- 
shore squadron, with the exception of our ship, which was too much crippled to 
chase them. One of their frigates had taken in tow the other, who had lost her 
topmast, and our squadron came up with her very fast. The English fleet were 
also within three miles, standing in, and the French fleet standing out, to the 
assistance of the other ships which had been engaged. I thought, and so did 
every body, that there would be a general action, but we were disappointed ; the 
frigate which towed the other, finding that she could not escape, cast her off, 
and left her to her fate, which was to haul downher colours to the commodore 
of the in-shore squadron. ‘The chase was continued until the whole of the 
French vessels were close under their batteries, and then our fleet returned 
to its station with the prize, which proved to be the Narcisse, of thirty-six guns, 
Captain Le Pelleteon. Our captain obtained a great deal of credit for his gallant 
behaviour. We had three men killed, and Robinson, the midshipman, and ten 
men wounded, some of them severely. I think this action cured me of my fear 
of a cannon ball, for during the few days we remained with the fleet, we often 
were fired at when we reconnoitred. 








But before I proceed with the history 
of our cruize, I shall mention the circumstances attending a court-martial, which 
took place during the time that we were with the fleet, our captain having been 
recalled from the in-shore squadron to sit as one of the members. I was the 
midshipman appointed tothe captain's gig, and remained on board of the admi- 
ral’s ship during the whole of the time that the court was sitting. Two seamen. 
one an Englishman, and the ether a Frenchman, were tried for 
one of our frigates 
gate captured a French privateer, and found them on board as part of her crew 
For the Englishman, of course, there wss no defence: 
ment of death, to which he was immediately sentenced. Ther mav be some 
excuse for desertion, when that the seamen are taken into the ser- 
vice by force, but there could be none for fighting against his country. But the 
case of the Frenchman was different. He was born and bred in France, had 
been one of the crew of the French gun-boats at ( adiz, where he 
made a prisoner by the Spaniards, and expecting his throat 


he merited the punish- 
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had contrived to escape on board of the frigate lying in the harbour, and entered 
into our service, I really believe to save his life. He was nearly two years in 
the frigate before he could find an opportunity of deserting from her, and return- 
ing to France, when he joined the French privateer. During the time that he 
was in the frigate, he bore an excellent character. The greatest point against 
him was, that on his arrival at Gibraltar he had been offered, and had received 
the bounty. When the Englishman was asked what he had to say in his de- 
fence, he replied, tnat he had been pressed out of an American ship, that he was 
an American born, and that he had never taken the bounty. But this was not 
true. The defence of the Frenchman was considered so very good for a person 
in his station in life, that I obtained a copy of it, which ran as follows .— 

“Mr. President, and Officers of the Honourable Court ;—It is with the 
greatest humility that I venture to address you. I shall be very brief, nor shail 
I attempt to disprove the charges which have been made against me, but confine 
myself to a few facts, the consideration of which will, I trust, operate upon your 
feelings in mitigation of the punishment to which I may be sentenced for 
my fault—a fault which proceeded, not from any evil motive, but from an 
ardent love for my country. [ am by birth a Frenchmau; my life has 
been spent in the service of France until a few months after the revo- 
lution in Spain, when I, together with those who composed the French 
squadron at Cadiz, was made a prisoner. ‘The hardships and cruel usuage 
which I endured became insupportable. I effected my escape, and after 
wandering about the town for two or three days, in hourly expectation of 
being assassinated, the fate of too many of my unfortunate countrymen ; despe- 
rate from famine, and perceiving no other chance of escaping from the town, I 
was reduced to the necessity of offering myself as a volunteer on board of an En- 
glish frigate. I dared not, as I ought to have done, acknowledge myself to have 
been a prisoner, from a dread of beingdelivered up to the Spaniards. During the 
period that I served on board of your frigate, I confidently rely upon the captain 
and the officers for my character. 

“The love of our country, although dormant for a time, will ultimately be 
roused, and peculiar circumstances occurred which rendered the feeling irresis- 
tible. I returned to my duty, and for having so done, am I to be debarred from 
again returning to that country so dear to ne—from again beholding my aged 
parents, who bless me in my absence—from again embracing my brothers and sis- 
ters—to end my days upon a scaffold ; not for the crime which I did commit in 
entering into your service, but for an act of duty and repentance—that of return- 
ing to my own. Allow me to observe, that the charge against me is not for en- 
tering your service, but for having deserted from it. For the former, not even 
my misery can be brought forward but in extenuation; for the latter, I have a 
proud consciousness, which will, I trust, be my support in my extremity. 

“ Gentlemen, I earnestly entreat you to consider my situation, and | am sure 
that your generous hearts will pity me. Let that love of your country, which 
now animates your breasts, and induces you to risk your lives and your all, now 
plead for me. Already has British humanity saved thousands from the rage of the 
Spaniards ; let that same humanity be extended now, and induce my judges to add 
one more to the list of those who, although our nations are at war, if they are 
endowed with feeling, can have but one sentiment towards their generous enemy 
—a sentiment overpowering all other, that of a deep-felt gratitude.” 

Whatever may have been the effect of the address upon the court individually, 
it appeared at the time to have none upon them as a body. Both the men were 
condemned to death, and the day after the morrow was fixed for their execution. 
I watched the two prisoners as they went down the side, to be conducted on board 
of their own ship. The Englishman threw himself down in the stern sheets of 
the boat, every minor consideration apparently swallowed up in the thought of his 
approaching end ; but the Frenchman, before he sat down, observing that the seat 
was a little dirty, took out his silk handkercheif, and spread it on the seat, that 
he might not soil his nankeen trowsers. 

I was ordered to attend the punishment on the day appointed. The sun shone 
so brightly and the sky was so clear, the wind so gentle and mild, that it appeared 
hardly possible that it should be a day of such awe and misery to the two poor 
men, or of such melancholy to the fleet in general __[ pulled up my boat with the 
others belonging to the ships of the fleet, in obedience to the orders of the officer 
superintending, close to the fore-chains of the ship. In about half an hour after- 
wards, the prisoners’made their appearance on the scaffold, the caps were pulled 
over their eyes, and the gun fired underneath them. When the smoke rolled 
away, the Englishman was swinging to the yard-arm, but the Frenchman was not ; 
he had made a spring when the gun fired, hoping to break his neck at once, and 
put an end to his misery ; but he fell on the edge of the scaffold where he lay. 
We thought that his rope had given way, and it appeared that he did the same, 
for he made an inquiry, and they returned him no answer. He was kept on the 
scaffold during the whole hour that the Englishman remained suspended ; his cap 
had been removed, and he looked occasionally at his fellow-sufferer. When the 
body was lowered down, he considered that his time was come, and attempted to 
leap overboard. He was restrained and led aft, where his reprieve was read to 
him, and his arms were unbound. But the effect of the shock was too much for 
his mind ; he fell down in a swoon, and when he recovered his senses had left him, 
and I heard that he never recovered them, but was sent home to be confined as a 
maniac. I thought, and the result proved, that it was carried too far. It is not 
the custom, when a man is reprieved, to tell him so uutil after he is on the scaf- 
fold, with the intention that his awful situation at the time may make a lasting 
impression upon him during the remainder of his life ; but, as a foreigner,§he 
was not aware of our customs, and the hour of intense feeling which he under- 
went was too much for his reason. I must say that this circumstance was 
always a source of deep regret in the whole fleet, and that his being a French- 
man, instead of an Englishman, increased the feeling of commiseration. 


—_~—_ 
A DAY WITH SIR WALTER SCOTT. 

A year or two before Sir Walter (he was then Mr. Scott) publicly declared 
himself the author of the Waverley novels, I had the good fortune to spend a 
large portion of one day in his company, at Jedburgh. In the forenoon some 
youngsters and I went along with him to call on a gentleman, who resided in an 
ancient mansion, where the unfortunate Queen of Scots, Mary Stuart, once lay 
sick for several days ; and where alsu were to be seen some very interesting an- 
tiquities. Scott was a stranger to him whom we were to visit, and who was 
represented to be a person of the finest character, but who, for years, had been 
weighed down by sore bereavements, avoiding all society save that of his own 
household. Aware, however, that Scott was in the neighbourhood, he invited 
him and his friends to visit the chamber that had been consecrated by royalty, and 
the relics there deposited. 

As we ascended the stone stairs that led to the principal apartments of the an- 
cient edifice, I remember that the poet simply but touchingly pronounced these 
words, ‘* Poor thing. Mary trod these! And when we were in the small! and 
dingy chamber where she had lain sick, he, as I thought, well sustained the part 
that became the sensible but high-souled author of the Abbot. Among the anti- 
quities shown, there was Claverhouse’s pistol, which had been found in his 
grasp on the field of Killicrankie. I narrowly watched the Great Unknown, 
as he critically inspected the weapon that had been handled on many a dire occa- 
sion by the chivalrous and bloody Clavering. When be returned it to the owner, 
he said something studiedly general about the oppressor and his victims. But 
this assumed equanimity was broken by the gentleman again handing it back, and 
adding, as it seemed, on a second thought :—* Let me beg, Mr. Scott, that you 
will accept of this pistol from me, that it may be kept in your museum, a mucl) 
fitter place than this for it.” “ No, by no means,”” was the answer: “no doubt 
I pretend to be a bit of an antiquarian, but I hate to be like a beggar.”’ Upon this, 
the other party repeated his desire, and said, “It is you who shonld be the cus- 
tos of Claverhouse’s pisto!, and you will oblige me by accepting of it.” “* Well, 
then,” Scott replied, whilst his visage betrayed conviction, and it might be pride, 
“I do accept of your precious gift, but only on this condition, that you will at an 
early date come and spend with me at Abbotsford a fortnight, and see whatever 


I have that is worthy to be seen.” The invitation was sometime afterwards 
accepted. 


After we took our leave, Scott said in his charming manner, ‘ However much | 
IT may think of old swords, pistols, and the like, I would rather lose all that I | 
have of the kind, than an opportunity of dging a good turn, that may be highly | 


serviceable to such a rare man, as I understand that gentleman to be: and who 
knows but I may be the means of weaning him from his brooding melancholy !” 
When we dined, our hostess informed Scott of the narrow escape of a young 
lady in the neighbourhood who had been pursued by an angry bull, and who had 
not yet recovered from a serious illness brought on through her terrible fright 


** And wad ye believe it!” added she, “ her hair has already grown grey, and it is | 


thought will become white in another week, if it gangs on as it has done.” This 
aroused the then Great Unknown, and led him into a train of discourse, and to 
narrate a series of anecdotes in his most felicitous style 


to. 


fied : abounding with remarkable knowledge, surpassing wisdom, and benevo- 
lence. The soundness of his judgment, or of his common sense, was so predo- 
minating, and there was in all his views such a manliness, such a breadth. 
strength, and wealth, as to render him positively mighty. So that in his loftiest 
romancings, there was weighty, sober thinking 
the man He was the chieftain of all Scotland—the chief of men 

It has often been said that Scott's ordinary discourse was of the same order as 
the best parts of his tales. The fact is, though the doctrines and principles he 
profusely laid down were the most familiar, he garnished them with such a va- 


| riety of affecting and faithful pictures of real life, in the shape of anecdotes and 
had been | 


illustrations, that the plainest truth was personified, and made to live in one’s re- 


it was presented not only as it was, but its features were seen in 








| sterling 
| panions 


| rottener afore it brak, an’ let a man fa’,’ was the alarming reply. 
Probably he was the | 
most entertaiming and instructive man in his conversation that was ever listened | 

It was plain, free, and without parade ; but apt, rich, and infinitely diversi- 


In truth, his whole history, pub- | 
I 
lic, private, and literary, was one unvaried paraphrase, one bright i!lustration of 
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their most striking character by his admirable disposition of an appropriate, vo- 
luminous, and imposing drapery. 

I remember a considerable portion of his conversation on the cay I met him at 
Jedburgh, and now attempt to give it, though it must fall short of his style, 
through the fallaciousness of my memory, the dulness of my conceptions, and a 
much less happy phraseology. Nevertheless, if I can convey anything like an 
image of him in his familiar hours, it will fully support the testimony I have borne 
to his character. At the outset, however, let those who never saw him, figure a 
man unambitious in his dress and bearing, with shaggy, heavy brows, and fleshy 
cheeks ; with a countenance where dwelt, in his most abstracted moments, a 
quiet expression of benevolence, which when he spoke, awakened into the most 
powerful and varied effect : the very movements of his brow being in unison with 
the tide of sentiments that passed from him. Let them imagine a voice bearing 
a burr, that added a characteristic energy to his language, and then listen to his 
discourse itself, which promised to be best when thus introduced—* that puts me 
in mind of a curious story.” 

On hearing .he account of the young lady’s escape from the terrible bull, and 
the effects of her alarm, he said, “I can readily credit that one’s hair may, 
through a dreadful fright, grow gray, and that too, as we read in romances, in one 
brief hour. But speaking of a mischievous bull, puts me in mind of a similar 
case, which I myself witnessed, many years ago, in Edinburgh. I was proceed- 
ing from the old to the new town, by the earthen mound, at the head of which I 
was led for a few minutes to took ata bull that had got into an enclosure there, 
after the unmerciful butcher lads had driven it fairly mad. The crowd that 
gathered on tbe outside of the fence increased the brute’s fierceness. At last 
they began to cast ropes over its horns and around its neck, thereby to pull it to 
a stronghold, that it might be slain in the place where it was, which drove it to 
its utmost desperate fury. Its eyes now giared madness, there were handfuls of 
foam flying from its mouth, with .ts fore feet it pawed the ground, throwing lumps 
of earth as high as the adjoining houses, and it bellowed so as tomake one quake. 
It was any thing but an agreeable sight, so I moved away homewards. But be- 
fure I got to the foot of the mou.d, an alarming shout caused me look hack, 
when I perceived the animal at no great distance behind me, coming on with all 
itsrage. I had just time to spring to the top of the wall that lined the footpath, 
and to behold its future progress. 

“T shudder to this hour when I think of what immediately I saw. Among 
the people that were near me and in jeopardy, was a young lady, and as you have 
said, she wore a red mantle, which is a very offensive colour to many of the brute 
creation. As 1 did, she also made for the wail, but had neither time nor strength 
to gain its top, ere the infuriated animal drove towards her. She turned her 
back however, to the inaccessible eminence, as if to see the full extent of her 
fate, and then stood as nailed to it, save only her arms, which she threw aloft'in 
her despair, which would indeed have been as fragile in defence as a rotten reed. 
Her tender body would have been nothing against a force that could have broken 
bars of brass, and horns that might have transfixed an animal of its own size 
As I have said, directly towards the unprotected young lady the bull arove for- 
ward ; with intentest eye he came on, he mistook his mark not an inch; for, as 
the multitude behind him yelled their horror, he dashed with prodigious strength 
and madness against her. 

“Was it not a miracle that the dear young woman escaped unhurt and un- 
touched! Yetit is true; for the terrific animal struck at her so accurately, 
that a horn smote the dead wall on either hand, thus embracing, but from their 
great length, shielding her person from even the slightest damage. But the 
staunch wall withstood the tremendous thrust, and sent back wih rebounding 
force, toa great distance, the huge and terrible brute, throwing him prostrate, 
never to rise again ; for numberless destructive weapons were plunged into him 
before he had time to recover from the recoil. Whether the lady’s hair changed 
colour I never heard; but some wonderful alteration might well be conceived ta 
testify the extent of her petrified despair. 

‘“‘] remember another story about a bull chase, and the catastrophe that befel 
my friend the Laird of , as described to me by himself. The creature 
was a favourite, which he intended to exhibit at a competition of cattle, and 
which had a character for remarkable docility and good nature ; attributes which 
the laird proclaimed, that all who meant to breed a fine dairy stock might be ap- 
prized where an excellent parentage was to be found. For every dairyman knows 
the value of a kindly tempered cow, not only as regards guiding and handling, 
but in the article of milk. Among the Dunlop cheese-makers, it is a beautiful 
sight that of the milk-maid, when the milking hour comes, standing at the gate 
of the enclosure where the herd are grazing, and ruminating, and enticing them 
home to her, by merely chanting— Pretty ladies! pretty ladies!’ As they ap- 
proach her, she has a name for each, and a liking, according to their several 
merits, whilst they court her approbation, by submitting to the hand that is held 
out. The laird had been among his cattle on the occasion referred to, and was 
returning from them, at a pace suited to his ban@y legs and rotund corpus, when 
he was advertised of something extraordinary being in the wind, by a crooning at 
no great distance behind. This was no other than the voice of his favourite 
bull making decidedly to address him. ‘ Naebody can tell,’ said the laird, * what 
crotchet a bull beast may tak’ into his head in the dog days ;’ so he hobbled off 
the best way that he could to a stone fence which was at hand. 

‘‘ Breathless he gained the dyke, and attempted to clear it at a vault. But it 
was vain without the aid of science, therefore he had to lay hold of the top with 
his hands, and endeavour to arrive at a proper pitch of elasticity ere he could ac- 
complish the feat. This he hoped for through the subservience of his legs ; 
springing up and dropping down his body, thus to progress in his practice. But, 
alas! the animal, just at the critical point of time when the laird ejaculated, 
‘Here for it !’ unceremoniously lent him a hearty slap behind ; which impetus 
so much surpassed the worthy man’s expectations and arrangements, that it drove 
him heels over head to the safe side of the fence, into an ugly pond of stagnant 
water. On hearing the laird relate this story, I said it was a mercy that his bull 
had so considerately watched the moment when he could advantageously volun- 
teer his rough aid. But he would not admit that there was any kindness or dis- 
cretion in such a coarse customer, for that he felt the attack for many a long day, 
which was less than agreeable. I next presumed that the docile creature had not 
by this one misdeed entirely forfeited his masters good will. And the choleric 
man answered, ‘I dociled him; for as soon as I was able to hirple hame, | took 
my rifle and shot him as dead as a door nail, to teach him manners, and that nane 
o’ his gets might be casten up to me afterwards.’ ” 

*T marvel,” quoth our hostess, “ how you can earry in your head a’ the stories 
ye write and tell, Mr. Scott. Ye’re an unco man.” ‘My dear madam,” an- 
swered he, ‘I hardly know what it is to let anything slip that I have once fairly 
got hold of.” “I weel believe it,” she again said, ‘* but ye have na told whither 
the laird’s hair was affected by his fright.” ‘* Why, I believe, it continued as it 
had been for many years, which was white; but,” proceeded he, “I'll tell you a 
curious story about a fright I myself got, that may convey some information re- 
gaiding the sympathies of one’s hair with the affections of the mind. 

“It happened several years ago, when I was traversing the Highlands, along 
with a much beloved, but now departed friend ; one of the true men of the old 
school ; one who was rich in classical and legendary lore, but still more in 
moral virtues. For it has been my lot to possess friends and com- 
from whom I was ever gaining, till my store has become somewhat 
bulky. Alas! there are so many deserters from the corps by this time, who 
shall no more return, that I wish to cherish the persuasion, that to be gone and 
be with them, will be far better. My friend and I were among the thickly 
strewn mountains and ragged rocks of the wildest branch of the Highlands, 
where there is a remarkable natural ravine, which we visited and explored. It 
is, rather than a ravine, a fearful pit or dungeon, descending deep among the 
yawning rocks. It is as if a voleano had boiled there, but in course of time 
spouted out all its lava, forming strange adjacent peaks all around ; thus leaving 
the furnace or crater dry and empty. It is a terrific throat wide open, on the 
very edge uf which one may stand and look down to the very bottom. 
ser There is a mode of descent into its depths which visitors may command. 
Phis is by means of rope and windlass, as it were into a coal prt, which are 
fixed and worked from a prominent brow of the highest trowning peak. ‘To the 
main rope a machine is attached, called a cradle, by four shorter cords. that tie 
to its distinct corners. He that descends takes his stand or seat in the cradle 
within the stretch of the four diverging cords that meet above his head. A 
rough old Highlander presided at the windlass, who appointed my friend first 


w 
go down. 


Ere the cradle came up for me again, a presentiment of some horrid 
accident about to happen to one of us began to take hold of my nature, and J 
could not resist inquiring if all was right with my friend below. _ 
was the answer. ‘ And the cradle will be for you in a minute 
as twa o’ him.’ ‘Is the rope frail ?’ ( 


‘Hoo, surely,’ 
; : ye are as heavy 
‘No very rotten ava; the last ane was 
‘Killed, though he had had ;¢ : wae 
a r iad a hundred lives, he wad hae beer 
killed ; he was smashed to pieces down on yonder jagged rock,’ quoth the hard- 
hearted Celt. I now examined the rope. and it appeared much worn, and to be 
old. ‘ How old is it?’ inquired I: «Just five years auld: the last was a month 
aulder afore it brak,’ was his next piece of tantalizing information With some 
irritation of manner [| put it to him, why a new one had not been provic 
any risk could attend a descent; and to make things worse, he 
announced, ‘ We are to get 
the auld.’ 

« But already the cradle waited for me to step into it‘ I could not diss 
my companion by not doing as he did; and ashamed to seem to hesitate 
the hardy Highlander, at once I took my seat. It 
me, that he said, as he let me off. 


ed, say you ” 


led before 


; Provokingly 
a new ane the morn; ye'll likely be the last to try 


apport 


before 
was perhaps to encourage 
‘A tar heavier man than you gaed down 
Chen he strained the rope,’ cried I; = 


ve sterday but it was too lat« 


. to return 

and after all I got down safe Phe sun shone brightly, an! made every intric sey, 

even in the deep crater, clear and open to the eye. The floor ri i allees » 
5 be ‘ 
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hundred and fifty people to stand on it at once , and consists of a fine sand that 
sparkles with pebbles, which have dropt from the surrounding and impending 
rocks. ‘The face of these rocks is also gemmed by thousands of the same sort, 
that glittered beautifully to the sunbeam : all which has naturally suggested the 
idea of a work of enchantment, for it is called the Fairy’s Palace. But I con- 
fess, though a palace, it had few attractions for me: for besides the dishearten- 
ings the Highlander filled me with, ere my descent, my friend, now that I was 
down, though without any mischievous intent, crowned my fears, by giving, with 
startling effect, the following narrative. _ ‘A young man once ascended from 
this, but when he came to the top, he incautiously stood bolt upright in the 
cradle, and then a moment ere it was landed, being impatient to get out of it, 
he made an adventurous leap for the breast of the rock. But the cradle being 
still pendant in the air, without a stay, fled back on the impulse of his spring, and 
fearful to think, let him fall between it and the landing place.’ ‘ Horrible ! most 
horrible !’ was my natural exclamation. ‘ But,’ continued my friend, ‘ keep ye 
your seat in the cradle till it be firmly landed on the rock, and all will be safe. 
He ascended, and I prepared to follow. 

“TI thought of the young man’s leap and fall; I figured to myself the spot 
where he alighted, and the rebound he made when he met the ground, never more 
to rise. And as I took my seat, my limbs smote one another, and my teeth 
chattered with terror. When I had descended I kept my eyes bent downwards, 
and was encouraged the nearer I got to the bottom. But on my ascent, though 
I looked all the while upwards, I was tremblingly alive to the fact, that I was 
ever getting into higher danger. I held the spread cords as with the gripe of 
death, never moving my eyes from the blackened creaking main rope. ‘ There ! 
there it goes!’ I gasped the words : for did I not first see one ply of the triple- 
twisted line snap asunder as it happened to touch a pointed piece of granite q 
And when once cut and liberated, did the ply not untwist and curl away from its 
coils? Did [ not see another ply immediately follow in the same manner, 
leaving my life to the last brittle thread, which also began to grow attenuated, 
and to draw so fine, that it could not long have borne its own weight ! I was 
speechless : the world whirled round, I became sightless, and when within one 
short feot of being landed, I fell!—I fell into the grasp of my friend, who seeing 
me about to tumble out of the cradle from stupor, opportunely snatched and 
swung me, cradle and all, upon the rock. When strength returned I ran from 
the edge of the precipice, still in the utmost trepidation, skaking fearfully, and 
giving unintelligible utterance to the agony of my awe-struck soul. Andif my 
hair did not undergo an immediate change of colour, I was not without such an 
apprehension: for certainly it stood on end during my ascent from the floor of 
«he Fairy’s Palace.” 

Thus the mighty minstrel—the matchless enchanter went on, with anecdote 
growing out of anecdote, till he wrapt all that heard him in the greatest delight 
and wonder. G.A 

—— 

Canada Company.—Yesterday a Meeting of the Proprietors of Shares in the 
Canada Company was held in Great-St. Helen's, Bishopsgate-street; the Deputy 
Governor, Mr, J. Franks, in the chair. The Directors’ Report was read. It 
recommended a declaration of a dividend for the half-year ending in January next 
at the rate of four per cent. perannum. A request had been sent in to the Direc- 
tors to make a bonus out of the profits of the Company to be added to the capital. 
The Directors feel it their duty to state, that the profits on the sale of the Compa- 
ny’s land were considerably above the payments, but these profits existed in bills 
held by the Company, and it was deemed prudent by the Directors to delay di- 
viding such profit until it was actually realized inmoney. The Report then stated, 
that the affairs of the Company were going on most prosperously ; that emigra- 
tion was increasing, and attended with success ; and that the plan of sendiug out 
emigrants by parishes had been productive of good. The total quantity of land 
the Company had unsold was 2,140,000 acres. The sales this year, up to the 
3lst October last, had been in the Crown Reserves, 72,764 acres, and in the 
Huron tract 24,525 acres. Last year the sales in the former were 68,788 acres, 
and in the latter 13,200 acres. ‘The amount of the original purchase from Gov- 
vernment was, Crown Reserves, 1,384,000 acres, and 1,00,000 acres in the Huron 
Tract. The total sales this year in the Crown Reserves, Guelph, and the Huron 
Tract, were 98,289 acres. ‘The Directors recommended that a dividend of two 
per cent. on the capital subscribed should be declared for the half-year ending 
Jan. next. The dividend was agreed to, and the meeting adjourned.— Courier, 
Dee. 31st. 

The New Parliament.—Ministers say they will have a majority of more than 
two hundred in the new House of Commons, which they make out in the follow- 
ing way :— 


Tories - - - . . a - 140 
Radicals - - : ° ‘ * - 390 
Repealers = - - - ° “ “ « & 
Ministerialists - - ° - ‘ - 441 
——658 


It would appear, however, from a list which has been drawn up by an old Mem- 
ber of Parliament, that of the 441 set down as Ministerialists, 50 are of Mr. 
Hume's party, which verges upon Radicalism, and 151 are Liberals of a more 

idependent cast. Ministers, therefore, can only reckon upon a majority so long 
as they can prevent the Liberals from voting with the regular opposition of 217. 
In the House of Peers they will gain great strength, not less than 30 Tories 
having withdrawn their opposition. ‘There are also two more Bishops in favour 
of Ministers than there was last Session—Court Journal. ® 





Married—On Thursday evening, by the Rev. G. Coles, Mr. George M‘Kibbin, to 
Miss Corde ia M. Hunt, all of this city. 





Died at Bristol, England, on the 3d of Dec., Sarah, wife of Richard Morgan, 
Aged 60. 
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We have no later accounts from England than those furnished by the 
Orpheus, which are to the 6th of January. 

As was to be expected, the King of Holland refuses to deliver up the two forts 
of Lillo and Liefkenschock, on the Schelt, and General Chasse and his brave 
garrison have been in consequence marched to France as prisoners of war. 
These forts require the co-operation of a naval force to effect their reduction, 
and it would therefore seem probable, that the combined fleets may again sail 
for the coast of Holland. ‘The capture of these fortresses will certainiy be 
attended with some difficulty at this season of the year. 

Foreseeing that the capture of Autwerp would not settle the Belgian Question, 
and fearing that, after the return of the French army, the Dutch may renew the 
war on the Belgians, the Courts of England and France have entered into a new 
Convention, the object of which is to put such an enterprise out of the power of 
the Hollanders—for among other things, it will be seen that a reduction of the 
Dutch army to the peace establishment is demanded. The substance of this sin- 
gular Convention will be found on another page, and we particularly call the at- 
tention of our readers to it. 

Let us suppose that the Dutch, as they undoubtedly will, refuse to accede to 
the conditions of this Convention, will France and England proceed to enforce 
them, as in the case of the former Convention for the capture of Antwerp! If 
so, in what way cana reduction of the Dutch army be enforced but by the interven- 
tion of a French army? Now Prussia has declared that any further military 
operations on the part of France, beyond those for the reduction of Ant- 
werp, will be resisted by herself, and other powers of the north. Here, then, will 
be a new dilemma, for France must abstain from enforcing all the couditions of 
the new Convention, or expose herself to the hostility of Prussia, and to the cer- 
tainty of war. It may, then, be well said, that the settlement of the Belgic 


Question is as distant as ever, and that the bloody tragedy at Antwerp has been 
acted in vain. 














In a former number we stated that Lord Althorpe had declared to the 
\f 
Northamptonshire electors, that the Reform Bill, as passed at the last session, | 


was a final measure, and that his Majesty's Government would resist all attempts 


We also} 
Stated, at the same time, that Mr. Stanley, the Irish Secretary, had made a simi- 


to repeal the Septennial Act, or to introduce the vote by Ballot. 
| 
lar declaration. | 


These declarations we hailed with pleasure, because we thought they indi- 
cated a unity of feeling in the Cabinet which gave presage of future tranquil- 
lity te the nation. It is now our painful duty to state, that su unity does not 
exist—that Mr. Paulett Thompson, Vice President of the Board of Trade, and 
Lord John Russell, the author of the Reform, have expressed opinions directly | 
at variance with the two other Ministers we have just named. Mr. Thompson, 
indeed, at Manchester, ridicules the notion of a “ final measure,” and differs, 
moreover, with Lord Althorpe on the subject of the Corn Laws. The Tory pa- 
pers speak loudly of this difference among the King’s Ministers, and we had 


marked one or two articles for insertion. The following, however, from the | 


| rely on documentary evidence instead of the 





CHe Atbiow. 





Courier, a paper which supports the Government, is, perhaps, more to the 
point :— ‘ 

We have not time to do much more than advert to the speech delivered by Mr. 
Poulett Thompson at Manchester, which appears in another part of our paper. As 
the declaration of one of the Members of the Ministry, it cannot but be consider- 
ed as possessing great interest at the present time. 

It is worthy of observation. that Mr. Thompson distinctly avows himself to be 
in favour of the Ballot System ; thus adding another dissentient from the princi- 
ple laid down by Lord Althorp and Mr. Stanley in their late addresses to their 
constituents, that the Reform Bill was a final measure. Lord John Russell, as 
our readers may remember, declared some time since, that the Ballot was 
necessary. 

On the meeting of Parliament, therefore, we may expect to see the members 
of the Cabinet and of the Ministry arrayed in opposition to each other on this 
serious question, which will certainly become a subject of discussion at an early 
period, and to the introduction of which, Mr. Poulett Thompson, it may be said, 
has pledged himself in his speech to the electors of Manchester. 

With respect to the Reform Bill being a final measure, Mr. Thompson thus 
expresses himself :— 

“ Gentlemen, I know not what is the meaning of final measurs—- I know of no bounds 
for the march of improvement; I know of no limits which the course of human intelli- 
gence has to meet with; I know of no power to send back the ide of civilization, or to 
make the springs of human tmprovement stagnate at their very source—and I feel 
satisfied that, as the course of years roll on, if the wants or the advanced intelligence 
of the community require any change, in the course of legislation that has been eniered 
upon, it will be for human wisdom and sagacity as-embled, and collected as it ought to 


be, legitimately and orderly in the great councils of the nation, to proclaim those wants 
and suggest those improvements.” : 


On the subject of the Corn Laws the Right Honourable Gentleman is not very 
explicit :-— 


“* How long ought to continue the present system of corn laws ? Abandoned even 
by its most zealous supporters, the system stands almost exploded, ani a change must 
be made vow that the commercial communities of this conntry have representatives in 
the councils of the nation.” 


Whether the present mode of laying a duty on foreign corn, according to a 
scale fluctuating with the rise and fall of the price of corn in this country, be the 
best or not is questionable ; but if it is the intention of Mr. Poulett Thompson 
either to remove the duty altogether, or to fix it at so low a rate as not to interfere 
with its free importatien, this doctrine is rather at variance with the declaration 
of Lord Althorp to the farmers of Northamptonshire. 

The above, we think, indicates pretty clearly that dissentions on important 
points do exist in the Cabinet, the consequences of which it is difficut to foresee. 
If the question of Parliamenta.y Reform be again to be agitated, and if the vote by 
Ballot, and the repeal of the Septennial Acts, are to be made the grounds of that 
agitation, the country will again be the scene of political commotion, and intes- 
tine division. We hoped that the Reformers would be content with the Bill, par- 
ticularly as its results have been so favourable for them, as manifested in the 
‘ate elections—we hoped, too, that other reforms would have been proceeded with 
in a spirit of harmony and good understanding on all sides, and that the perplex- 
ing questions of the Ballot and Short Parliaments would, for the present, have 
been laid aside—the chances, however, seem now to be adverse to such expecta- 
tions. ‘These circumstances have, probably, given rise to the rumours of a par- 
tial change of Ministry, and to the assertion, that Sir Robert Peel will yet join 
the Whig Cabinet. It seems difficult to see how the conflicting opinions of 
Lord Althorpe and Mr. Thompson are to be reconciled, unless the latter gentle- 
man will abate a little of his youthful impetuosity, and yield to the more sober 
judgment of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 





It has lately been the fashion in England amongs: a certain class of trading 
politicians and the noisy people of the day, to libel the memory of his late 
Majesty, by asserting that a considerable portion of the jewels belonging to the 
Duke of York had been transferred to his cus ody. Atthe various meetings of 
his late Royal Highness’s creditors, there were always some good natured people 
present who not only maintained that a preference had been given to particular 
individuals, and that the late Sovereign was the principal in an atrocious fraud, by 
holding a portion of the estate, that in fact belonged to the creditors. We have 
always regarded -hese calumnies with the contempt they deserved, and scarcely 
bestowed our indignation upon their authors, so deserving did we think them of 
scorn. George IV. had scarcely been laid in his coffin ere these dastardly 
libellers loaded his memory with invective, and even dared to accuse him of rob- 
bing his Brother’s creditors. We feel abundant pleasure in publishing this day, 
the proceedings of the Court of Chancery with reference to this subject. What 
a triumpliant refutation, were it needed, is here! The badges of several orders 
a Field Marshwl's baton, a gorge of the Garter were sent to his Majesty ;—and 
very properly so, for they were crown jewels, in which their lamented wearer 
had only a life-interest. Various foreign badges were also sent to different So- 
vereigns, to whom they had reverted, shilst a few badges and stars which might 
be called his Royal Highness’s own, were bought and paid for by his brother the 
King. 

The executors especially state these facts, mention the sum received, and 
what is more, declare that the Duke of York left no jewels whatever, beyond 
a quantity deposited in the hands of Baron Rothschild to the value of £10,000, 
as a security for adebt of that amount. 

Lord Brougham travelled beyond the strict bounds of his duty in justifying the 
executors, and generously volunteered the expression that the charges preferred 
were refuted, and in the most complete manner he had ever witnessed in the 
course of his experience. 

Our attention has lately been directed to the exertions of a Society esta- 





blished in London for the laudable purpose of opening the stores of Oriental 
Literature tothe English reader. Tur Ortentat TRANSLATION Funp Soctety 
or Great Britain anp IRELAND, established under the patronage of His 
Majesty, numbers among its vice-patrons and officers, the most eminent men in 


the country both in point of rank and ability. Sir Gore Ouseley the distin- 


guished Historian of India presides as Chairman, and the erudite Dr. Rosen, 
officiates as Foreign Secretary. Thirty-two works have already been published 
under the auspices of this Society, eleven are in the press, and there are now 
preparing, four works on the “Theology, Ethics, and Metaphysics of the 
East ;” fourteen on the “ History, Geography, and Travels; and three on 
Bibliography, Belles Lettres, and Biography. 

But a short time ago, and the literature of Arabia, Persia, China, Hindostan, 
and numerous other nations, were concealed under a veil, that few had the 
courage to withdraw. In some cases the Eastern dialects presented extraordi- 
nary difficulties to be surmounted, and only by as extraordinary talents and 
perseverance ; in others the want of a generous encouragement restrained the 
flight of genius in that direction, and in all, doubts were experienced whether 
the toil would be repaid by the value of the treasure when found. All 
doubts are however happily set at rest. The system of education adopted in 
preparing students for the civil service of the East India Company ; the quali- 
fications displayed by the officers of the King’s forces, and in addition, and 
we rejoice to record the fact, the zealous co-operation in the cause of learning 
of the missionaries and medical men, have vanquished every obstacle that 
militated against a thorough acquaintance with the learning of the Eastern 
nations, and finally surrendered to the world at large, a mass of evidence, admira- 
bly original, and no less admirably instructive. 

The Chinese language has already yielded a tragedy, a romance, a history of 
the Pirates who infested the Chinese sea from 1807 to 1810, and the laws 
and regulations of the priesthood of Buddha. ‘The princely Arabic has given 
a further testimony of the greatness of the Sages who employed its force and 
beauty in description; the records of Persia so full of interest are yet further 
unfolded, and the wars and the reigns of the dynasties who swayed o’er so large 
a portion of the Eastern continent, still more elucidated ; whilst the beauties of 
Hafiz, the Bard of the East, of Firdause and other poets are rendered more 
visible to their admirers in a Western clime. The Turkish language, the 
dialect of Ceylon, and even that of the Cossack county have, in additiou, all been 


rendered subservient to the great cause of learning, and the chiefs of their | 
intelligence clothed in an English dress, that they may rank with the worthies | 


of Britain. 


We cannot sufficiently appreciate the efforts of a Society that have already | 


accomplished so much, and that promise results even of a fairer character 


Much of the information heretofore gathered by travellers, has been made up of | 


vague traditions and absurd impostures. We have hesitated to attach our belief 


to the singularities related of distant times in the Eastern World, from the 


| . 
startling nature of many of the reports, and the accounts of each adventurous 


voyager have been received with becoming caution from the preposterous tone 
of former narratives. ‘Truth will in future supply the place of fiction; we may 
oral testimony of credulous 
believers, and abandon the jargon of mysticism fur the soberness of reality. If 
we are inclined mere!y to gratify the imagination, tere is an abundance ot food 
prepared, in the shape of tales, adventures, romances, and poems ; 


ind our 





physical appetite may even be excited by an essay on Indian cookery, translated 
from the Hindostanee. We willingly bestow our meed of applause to the 
illustrious servitors of such an intellectual banquet, and sincerely hope that 
their admirable eudeavours to promote the encouragement of Oriental literature 
will meet with a patronage proportioned to their merit. 


List of Works already printed for the Oriental Translation Fund. 


Travels of Ibn Batuta. By Professur Lee. 4to. £1. 

Memoirs of Jahangeuir. By Major Price. 4to. 12s. 

Travels of Macarius. By Mr. Belfour. 4to. Parts I. II. and IIT. 10s. each. 
The Sorrows of Han, a Chinese Tragedy. By Mr. Davis. 4to. 5s, 


The Fortunate Union, a Chinese Romance. 
8vo. l6s. 

History of the Afghans. By Dr Dorn. Part I. 4to 14s. 

Cingalese Poems on Demonology, &c ., with Plates. By Mr Callaway. 8vo. &s. 


By Mr. Davis. Two Volumes. 


Adventures of Hatim Tai, a Persian Romance. By Mr. Forbes. 4to. 16s. 
Life of Sheikh Mohammed Ali Hazin. By Mr. Belfour. 8 vo. 10s 6d. 
Ditto. Persian Text. 8 vo. 10s 6d. 

Memoirs of a Malayan Family. By Mr. Marsden. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

History of the War in Bosnia. By Mr. Fraser. 8vo. 4s. 


Memoirs of the Emperor Timir. By Major Stewart. 

History of Vartan and of the Battle of the Armenians. 
10s. 

Life of Hafiz Rehmut Khan. By Mr Elliott. 

Miscellaneous Translations from Oriental Languages. 


4to. 12s. 
By Mr. Neumann. 4to. 


8vo. 5s. 

Vol. 1. 8vo. 8s. 

1. Notes of a Journey into the Interior of Northern Africa. 2. Extracts from 
the Sakaa Thevan Saasteram, or Book of Fate. 3. The Last Days of 
Krishna and the Sons of Pandu. 4. ‘The Vedala Cadai. 5. Indian Cookery- 

Algebra of Mohammed Ben Musa. By Dr. Rosen. Arabic and English. Svo. 10s- 

Maritime Wars of the Turks.. By Mr Mitchell. 4to. Partl. 7s. 

Translations from the Chinese and Armenian. By Mr. Neumann. 8vo. 12s. 

1. History of the Pirates who infested the China Seas, from 1807 to 1816. 2- 
The Catechism of the Shamans, or the Laws and Regulations of the Priest- 
hood of Buddha, in China. 3. Vahram’s Chronicle of the Armenian King- 
dom in Cilicia, during the time of the Crusades. 

Geographical Works of Sadik Isfahani; anda Critical Essay on various Arabic 

and Persian Works. Svo. 10s. 

The Shah Nameh of Firdausi. By Mr. Atkinson. S8vo. 15s. 

Private Memoirs of the Emperor Humayin. By Major Stewart. 4to. 10s. 

History of the Mohammedan Power in India. By Col. Briggs. Vol. 1. 8vo. 14s. 

L’Histoire du Cercle de Craie,a Chinese Tragedy. By M. Julien. 8vo. 7s: 

Apercu des Trois Royaumes (Loo-choo, Jesso, and Corea). By M. Klaproth. 

Five Maps. 8vo. 15s. 
Naima’s Turkish Annals. 
Raghuvansa, Kalidase Carmen. 

&i, ta 
Customs and Manners of the Womenof Persia. By Mr. Atkinson. 8vo. 5s. 
Mirkhond’s Early History of Persia. By Mr. Shea. S8vo. 18s. 

Royal Asiatic Society's House, 
14 Grafton street, Bond Street, London. 
1832. 


By Mr. Fraser. 4to. £1, 11s. 6d. 
By Dr. Stenzler. Sanskrit and Latin. 4to. 


GRAVES C. HAUGHTON. 
Honorary SECRETARY. 


It is now about six weeks since the Emigrant, weekly paper, was issued from 
this office, and its success within that short period has exceeded our most san- 
guine expectations. The anticipations in which we indulged are thus abundantly 
realized,and our intentions of furnishing on this Continent an epitome of the domes- 
tic intelligence of Great Britain, carried into full effect. The Atsion will al- 
ways maintain its first character, and may be referred to as a journal of literature, 
politics, and the various circumstances connected with the historical relations of 
the British Empire and the nations of Europe ; whilst the Emigrant will record 
the minor events and local details of internal intelligence from the three 
Kingdoms. 

We regret that the low price of the Emigrant prevents us from accepting the 
many exchanges offered us, and our friends in the colonies must excuse us for 
declining to send both Albion and Emigrant, on the principle of exchange, to the 





same establishment. ; ; 
We have received from Upper Canada the Report of the Committee of the 


House of Assembly on the subject of Revenue, in dispute between the two 
provinces. The Report is clearly and ably drawn up by the Attorney General, 
and sets forth in strong colours the grievances which the upper province so justly 
complains of. Appended to the Report is an address to the King, praying his 
Majesty to recommend to the Imperial Parliament, the annexation of the island 
of Montreal to Upper Canada, by which means a port of entry fiom the sea will 
be secured—being the only effectual means of preventing further dispute on the 
partition of the Revenue, and of securing to Upper Canada those advantages, 
and that just preponderance, which from her wealth, position, and resources, she 


has a right toclaim. We shall publish the address next week. 





Such has been the unexpected demand for the New Series of this paper, that 
in order to keep up a supply of complete files, we find it necessary to call in as 
many copies as possible of the Ist, 2nd, and 3rd Numbers. For any number of 
these. twenty-five cents each will be paid at this office, if in good order. Sub- 
scribers at a distance, who do not preserve their files, will confer a favour on us 
by returning, by post, any of the Numbers just named. 

It was No. 29 of the last vol. of the ALsion whieh we intended to refer the 
Mobile Register to, and not that of Dec. 29th. 

“A friend and subscriber” must furnish us with his name, when the subject 
of his communication shall receive proper attention. 

We regret to state that Sir George Murray, the late Colonial Secretary, has 
lost his election for Perth. Heis an able man, and a good Speaker, and always 
afforded goud information, whenever appealed to, on Colonial affairs. 

The Marquess of Conyngham, twin brother of the late Sir Francis Barton, 
died at his residence in Hamilton Place on the 28th of Dec. last. The noble 
Marquess was in the 67th year of his age. 

We are glad to observe that a Ball will shortly be given at Tammany Hall— 
the proceeds of which will be presented to Mr. Graham, a well known Scotch 
poet in this city, whom providence has deprived of his sight. From a long per- 
sonal knowledge of Mr. Graham, we can safely pronounce him a fit and proper 
object for this honour from his countrymen : and we really hope the result will be 
substantially beneficial to the worthy object for which it 1s intended, 





THE DUNLAP BENEFIT. 

The Committee consisting of David Hosack, Philip Hone, and George P-. 
Morris, appointed at the last meeting of the gentlemen engaged in the Dunlap 
Benefit, for the purpose of arranging the entertainments of the evening, have 
selected the trage(ly of 

VENICE PRESERVED. 
With the following powerful cast. 


Jaffier, - - - - - - Mr. Kemble 
Pierre, - - - . - - Mr. Forrest 
Belvidert - - - - - - Miss Fanny Kemble. 


Tn the course of the evening, Mrs. Austin and several other distinguished vo- 
calists and amateurs will unite in a Musical Onto. A suitable Address will be 
spoken by Mrs. Sharpe,—and the entertainments will conclude with Mr. Dun- 
| lap’s celebrated faree of Napoleon in England, in which Messrs. Placide, Ander- 
son, Simpson, B irry—Mesdaines Sharpe and Wheatley will appear. In addition 
l to the foregoing, much auxiliary aid has been tendered to and accepted by the 
Committee. and as it is now certain that this Dramatic Festival will be brilliant 
| beyond example, the Treasurer is in daily attendance at the office of the N. Y. 
Mirror, where the box-plan has been left at the request of the Committee. All 
the places in the amphitheatre, and most of the seats in the dresscircle have 
| been already disposed of 
| The time fixed upon for the Benefit is Thursday the 28th inst. at the Park 





Theatre 

Mr and Miss Kemble continue to draw very crowded houses at the Park,—their 
success, indeed, is every way gratifying to themselves, and to all admirers of 
the legitimate drama. Last night Mr. Kemble appeared as Shylock, and Miss 
K. as Portia, in the Merchant of Venice. Mr. Mason, whose reputation as an 
actor is rapidly rising, played Bassano 

Miss Kemble’s Benetit takes place on Monday, when she will appear as Lady 
Macheth 








NOR SA LE—About 500 pounds of Brevier Type, lately employ ed for printing the 
Albion. Price twenty-five cents per pound. Also about 150 weight of Music 
Type, price fifty cents per pound. Apply at this office. [Feb. 9]. 
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MONTREAL. 
LIEUTENANT COLONEL le ag FANCY AND TABLEAUX 
BA 

To correctly describe the brilliant scene, which we witnessed on Tharodey, 
evening (24th instant,) at the s lendid Ball given by the geliant Commandant = 
this Garrison, at the Officers’ Mess House, is a task to the performance of ——- 
we must confess ourselves inadequate. We can only hope to give @ slight sketc 
of the amusements and pleasures of the evening, and endeavour (for we —— 
the task with very faint hope of succeeding) to describe the fanciful crowd 0 
characters who filled the rooms. In doing so, we are happy to find that every 

erson present at the Ball, with whom we have conversed, unite in pronouncing 
it the most successful effort of the kind ever witnessed in Montreal. Each one 
was amused, every face seemed lighted up with the excitement of the scene, and 
all were delighted with the ——— that crowned their gallant entertainers exer- 

j romote the enjoyment of the evening. 
The, ao » d'wil of she sgeaiensulecrtne striking effect caused by the brave and 
gallant solic rs of the 79th Regiment, lining the passage and stairs, as sentine's, 
habited in the garb of “ Old Gaul"—the rooms dazzling with light, combining 
with the assemblage of beauty and fashion, the brilliant attire of the guests, and 
the bewildering maze of costumes—tended to render the whole evening one con- 
tinued scene of animation and pleasure. The guests assembled at nine o clock, 
when dancing commenced almost immediately. The ba!l room was tastefully 
decorated with the colours of the 15th Regiment, and with various ingemous de- 
vices, composed by the arrangement of bayonets, swords, pikes, and pouches. 

About ten o’clock the tableaux, or living pictures, commenced, and the taste 
displayed in these “ moving paintings of life and imagery” excited the universal 
admiration of the company. We will endeavour to give a cursory sketch of the 
most striking. ‘The first tableau was— ; 

Scene from Ivanhoe, Isaac of York and Rebecca at the ‘Tournament. This 
was a very beautiful picture ; Isaac was personated by Mr. Radiger, and Rebec- 
ca by Miss Hart. We were highly gratified at seeing the correct representation 
of the characters immortalized by “ Scotia’s lamented and favourite child,” as 
the splendour and correctness exhibited in the dresses both of Rebecca and her 
sire, answered exactly to the glowing description of Scott. 

Reconnoitreing,—Characters, Captain Forbes and Messrs. Smith and Douglas, 
79th, Captain Stack, 24th, Mr. Norton, 15th, Brigade Major Pritchard, and Ma- 
jor Gregory, Royal Montreal Cavalry. A splendid military ‘ableau—the effect 
peculiarly striking. 

Bivouacking. ‘This was also a very fine group, composed of Captain Forbes, 
79th. Sergeant Campbell, late of 79th, Sergeant M’Kay, and men of 79th. 

ombat. Highlanders and French. Very good. 

Napoleon and Grenadier. Remarkably good. Napoleon was sustained by Mr. 
Grant. 

Norval and Glenalvon, ably performed by Messrs. Douglas and Smith, 79th. 

Group.—Henry VIII, Mr. Bingham, Queen Catharine, Mrs. Mitchell Smith, 
Cardinal Welsey, Mr. Smith, 79th. This was a very effective tableau, the cor- 
rectness and truly regal splendour of the dress of Henry VIII, and the chaste 
and pleasing gout shewn in the costumes of Catharine and Wolsey, as well as the 
fine position of the characters, attracted the admiration of all present. 

Chantrey’s Statue of Washington, by Wallace, (private of 79th Regiment, )— 
very good, the drapery peculiarly fine. 

Richard III. wooing Lady Anne. The characters sustained in a remarkably 
correct manner by Mr. Cronyn, 15th Regiment, and Miss Anne Dewson. 

Lady Jane Grey rejecting the Exhortations of Dr. Fecknam to renounce the 
Protestant Faith —Lady Jane Grey. Miss Lacroix, Dr. Fecknam, Mr. Smith, 
79th, Gaoler, Captain Forbes, 79th. ‘This exhibited a really beautiful ¢ableau.— 
Lady Jane Grey was admirably in character, as were also the Clergyman and 
Gaoler. 

Highlander and French Soldier Grappling. Do. do. at Peace, both very good. 

Sybil.—Mrs. Mitchell Smith—extremely pretty. 

Scene in Lalla Rookh.—An elegant and correct tableau. Mrs. Bingham’s 
Lalla Rookh was lovely, and so was her chief attendant, Mrs) Cunynghame.— 
The other attending ladies were pleasingly personated by Mrs. Mitchell Smith, 
Mrs. Desrivieres, and the Misses Lacroix. Fadladeer was extremely good, 
(Captain Forbes,) and so was Fermoz, (Mr. Grant.) 

The Love Letter—Contadina, Mrs. Bingham, Attendant, Miss Lacroix, 
Scribe, Capt. Forbes, 79th. 

Prophet of St. Paul’s.—Princess Mary, Mrs. Mitchell Smith, Prophet, Capt. 
Forbes, 79th, Page, Master Grierson. 

Costandi.—Mr. Grant and Miss Lacroix. 

The last three were all very correct and handsome tableauz. 

Martius dead.—A beautiful and classic picture. Cato, Capt. Brudenell Smith, 
15th, Portius, Mr. A. Campbell, Juba, Mr. Cronyn, Lucius, Mr. Smith, 79th, and 
Senator, Mr. Douglas, 79th. 

The last three tableaux represented attitudes of Cato during his soliloquy on 
death ; they were all very good, but the finest was decidedly the first, which was 
a splendid picture. The attitude io when Cate saya 


“Tt must be so—Plato thou reasonest well.” 


The position of the figure and the highly classic face and appearance of Cato, 
seemed to bring back to view the days of Roman pride and sternness. There 
were some other tableaux which our limits will not allow us to prescribe at length. 
During the latter part of the exhibition of the éadleauz, the company were highly 
delighted with some very sweet songs, from Mrs. Brudene]! Smith. Mrs. Ander- 
gon, Mrs. Mitchell Smith, Miss Colman and Mr. Colman, 15th. 

The dancing then recommenced and was continued with great spirit until 
nearly three o'clock. Waltzes and quadrilles were all the vogue, and we were 
extremely gratified with the very pleasing dances which were introduced for the 
first time, such as Scotch quadrilles, and cotillion waltz ;—reels, the batteuse, 
boulanger, and Irish jigs, were also danced during the evening: the reels and jigs 
to the music of the pipes. The supper room which was open during the whole 
of the evening presented a magnificent display of every luxury; and we may 
safely say every one retired highly delighted with the splendid entertainment of 
Colonel M‘Dongall. 

Returning for a moment to the ball room and mingling with the fancy charac- 
ters, we cannot avoid noticing several of the dresses besides those already ad- 
verted to. Messrs. Mitchell Smith, Dewson, 5th, A. Dewson, Spring, and J. 
Holwell, were all variously habited as old English, Scotch and French gentle- 
men, of “days gone by,” Messrs. JB. Clarke, Hay, 15th, D. M‘Donald, and 
Grant, were characteristically habited as Highland Chiefs and Highlanders. 
Messrs. Befkman Finlay, and Longmore, as Turks, both extremely beautiful 
dresses. Mr. Douglas, 79th, and Mr. A. H. Armour, appeared in Spanish cos- 
tumes. Mr. Cronyn, 15th, was a very good Othello. Mr. Campbell was habited 
in the splendid uniform of a Prussian Officer. Mr. A. P. Hart appeared in the 
costume of Hamlet. Mr. James Smith, (of Liverpoo!,) was attired in the dress 
of a page, in the days of “good Queen Bess,” and Mr. Innes, in a very faithful 
dress of the Indian Chief Wampanoag. A:mong the characters from the Wa- 
verley novels, were that of the Black Knight * Le noir Faigneant,” by Mr. Gib- 
son, 66th, of Roland Graeme, by Mr ©. Dewson, and that of Lord George Doug- 
las, by Mr. A. P. Hart. Mr. Shaw, appeared as a Polish gentleman, nor can we 
forget our warlike friend, General Bombastes Furioso, most ably exhibited by 
Mr. Wastern, 15th, and the real beautiful and chaste dress of Mr. W. D. Lind- 
say, (of St. Johns,) who came habited as Chenak Qum Footoo, Imperial Hookah- 
bedar to the King of Burmah, and Mr. F. M. Cunynghame, 24th, as a very 
good Malay, Mr. Arthur Scott was a good personification of an English tar, and 
Mr. W. Bowen as Will Watch, the bold Smuggler. We cannot avoid mention- 
ing the very pleasing effect produced by the entrance in a body of the Officers 
and several members of our Volunteer Brigade in full uniform. We observed 
that there were present, Colonel Forsyth, the Commandant of the Brigade, 
Captain Boston, Lieutenants Taylor and Ross, of the artillery ; Major Gregory, 
Lieutenant W. Ermatinger, Cornets Lacroix and Routh, and Mr. Carlisle Bu- 
chanan, of the Cavalry; Major M‘Cord, Lieuts. Ussher, Leclerc, and Walker, 
of the Rifle Corps. During the evening we were highly amused by the entrance 
of Barney Bodkin and Peter Snip, who excited the risible faculties of all present. 
The ladies were all splendidly dressed, and amongst those who struck our atten- 
tion most are Mrs. William Forsyth as Lady Rowena, Mrs. Gregory asa Nea- 

politan, and Mrs. Wentworth Monk as a Spanish Noble Lady; Mrs. Shaw was 
attired in a beautiful Polish dress, and Mrs. Swainson in a splendid Court Dress. 
Mrs. Arthur Scott and the Misses Bowen were very chastely habited as Bavarian 
Broom Girls. Miss Hay and Miss Lavicount appeared to great advantage, and 
in very becoming dresses, the former as a Scotch Lassie, and the latter as a 
Swiss peasant. Miss C. Finlay wore a highly appropriate Turkish costume. 
There were several other very beautiful dresses, of which we cannot attempt a | 


description. ‘T'o conclude this very defective account of Colonel M‘Dougall’s | 
brilliant Ball, we can only say that on the part of the gallant host and his guests 
invention and taste were most successfully exercised in the formation of classic | 
and highly elegant novelties, and when ata very late hour the next morning we 

left the arms of our friend Somnus, we could not help regretting that “ yesterday 
was past.”"— Montreal Gazette ™ ‘ 
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We have lately seen, in the possession of Quarter-Master Serjeant Biswick, 


of the 15th Regiment, a very interesting relic or the ‘ olden time”—a silver | 


stock-buckle set with paste diamonds, which w 
William Moseley, the then Quarter-Master S\ rjeant of the 15th, which Regi- 
ment, it is well known, was with the Army under Wolfe on that occasion. This 


i} - +} } 1s r hi ‘ } ‘ | 
buckle was, with the rest of his property, left by Serjeant Moseley to the late 


Mr. James Thompson, then recently disband 
wirch corps he had served at the conquest of the 


country as volunteer. - The 
eldest son of the venerable patriarch of Wo’! 


'} .tmy, whose death in 1830 was 





as worn at the siege of Quebec by | 


} . . | ‘ ’ 
fed from Fraser's Highlanders, in | from the urgency of the case, been allowed to get a decree without the formality | 


She Albion. 








February 16, 








so generally regretted, has now presented the ornament to the non-commissioned 
officer holding the same rank with the original owner, accompanied by a letter in 
which the facts connected with it are briefly detailed. In this note a singular 
incident with respect to the 15th which has been already noticed, is adverted to ; 
we refer to its having furnished its band and firing party to assist at the burial, in 
1830, of the last member of a corps, that, about seventy years previously, had 
been its companion in arms at the same station. The firing party on the occa- 
sion was commanded, by request, by the present Quarter-Master Sergeant. The 
presentation of the relic to the Regiment was a neat compliment on the part of 
the surviving relative, and we rejoice that it has fallen to the lot of a person who 
has served his Majesty so long and so faithfully as Quarter-Master Serjeant Bis- 
wick, to have had it confided to his safe keeping.—7. 


E. R. Antrobus, Esq., who has for several years acted as extra Provincial Aid- 
de-Camp, without pay, has been appointed by his Excellency, Lord Aylmer, to 
succeed the late Hon. J. B. Duchesnay.—Neilson’s Gazette. 

—~——- 
DUKE OF YORK’S DEBTS. 
court or cHancerY—Monday Dec. 17. 

Greenwood v. Taylor,—Sir Edward Sugden applied, on behalf of the defendants 
in this suit, Sir Herbert Taylor and Colonel Stephenson, executors of his Royal 
Highness the late Duke of York, for an order tv commit to the Fleet prison Mr. 
James Farquharson, for certain publications which appeared in the Tzmes news- 
paper on the 19th, 22d, 29th, and 30th of November last, respecting the conduct 
of this suit, and which Mr. Farquharson avowed himself to have communicated. 


a 


Sh Tuesday, Dec. 18. 

Greenwood v, Tt Sir E. Sugden said the complaint against Mr. Farqu- 
harson was his having furnished to the Times Newspaper communications pur- 
porting to be a report of proceedings of a committee of the late Duke of York's 
creditors, but which the learned counsel called libellous misrepresentations of 
the conduct and character of the executors of his royal highness, and a most un- 
warranted interference with the authority of this Court. It was the intention of 
his clients at first to move for the committal of Mr. Lawson, the printer of the 
Times; but their solicitor thinking it more just to move the Court against the 
author, wrote to Mr. Lawson, proposing to him, that if he gave up the author of 
those reports, the motion for committal would be dropped as regarded Mr. 
Lawson. ‘The reply was that his solicitor would call on him. ‘The solicitor did 
call, and gave up Mr. Farquharson as the author. Mr. Farquharson called after- 
wards on Mr. Ferrer, saying he would give up the author of the reports, if the 
printer was first discharged. That being agreed to, Mr. Farquharson avowed 
himself to be the author of the report, and that he got his information from a 
gentleman whose name he could not give without first consulting him. He went 
away with that view, saying he would return and communicate farther on the 
subject. Instead of returning he wrote a letter, in which he repeated that he 
was himself the author of the report, and was alone responsible for it. As the 
real author of these misrepresentations could not be come at, the motion now 
was for committing Mr. Farquharson. The printer of the Times was not released 
as the agreement between him and Mr. Ferrer was not fulfilled on his part. 
Before he would go into these statements, he (Sir E. Sugden) would first. on 
the part of the executors, Sir Herbert Taylor and Colonel Stephenson, give 
the broadest contradiction to all those misrepresentations which appeared in the 
newspapers, touching their conduct in respect to the affairs of the late Duke of 
York. They were for a long time aware of those .libels, but did not take any 
notice of them, in hopes that the conductors of the press would themselves see 
the injustice and groundlessness of such attacks, and would discontinue them. 
In justice to themselves, and for the vindication of their conduct, as well as of 
the authority of this Court, they could not forbear any longer to bring these mis- 
representations under the notice of the Court, and claim its protection. They 
have, by their affidavit, and the affidavit of their solicitors, denied the truth of 
every one of those charges circulated through the newspapars respecting their 
conduct in the suit. ‘They have denied the charge of collision with Messrs. Cox 
and Greenwood, the plaintiffs; they have denied that the Duke of York died 
possessing sufficient assets for payment of his debts; they have denied that he 
had £150,000 worth of jewels left him by the late duchess, or any jewels beyond 
some trifling ones. and £10,000 worth which were pledged by the duke with the 
Baron de Rothschild for £40,000 borrowed ; they have denied that the late or 
present King owed the duke’s estate a large sum for joint bonds, in which it 
was alleged the princes joined when young, and which it was alleged the duke 
afterwards discharged; they have, finally, denied that any jewels were convey- 
ed to his late Majesty to Windsor, after the duke’s death, and converted to his 
Majesty’s own use, or distributed by him among other persons. He then alluded 
to the affidavits in detail, and begged to refer the Court to a few cases in which 
it was decided that to publish any account of proceedings pending in this Court, 
so as to affect the suitors in the prosecution of their duties, or to interfere with 
the authority of the Court in any other way, was such a contempt of the authority 
of the Court as ought to be visited with punishment. Sir H. Taylor swore that 
the duke’s language in the will expressed his anxiety for the payment of his 
debts ; that the Princess Sophia was named residuary legates tu fuciliate a settle- 
ment, and a decree in Chancery was obtained to prevent one creditor from getting 
the advantage of another. The largest creditors were appealed to, to file a bill, 
hence the charge of collision. ‘There were some few articles, as the collars of 
the order of the Bath, the Garter, the Guelphic orders, the baton of a field 
marshal, the gorge set in diamonds, given by his late Majesty to his royal high- 
ness, which weie crown jewels. Various badges of foreign orders were sent to 
the courts which presented them. There were other badges and stars which 
were parts of his royal highness’s estate, and taken by his late Majesty, and 
paid for by him. Some banners were the regular p-rquisites of Sir George 
Naylor, and were given up tohim. Some pictures were sent to heads of families 
whose relatives they represented. All the other articles were sold: the furniture 
and house articles by Mr. Christie. Certain articles were valued to his late 
Majesty at the price of £1,107, which was received by the executors, and ac- 
counted for by them in their examination. These were in the catalogue regular- 
ly, and his late Majesty ordered them to be marked for him at the price at which 
they were valued, and then to be sent to the Princess Sophia for distribution. 
Some scagliola was suld to the Duke of Wellington, and £300, the full value, 
received from him. ‘There were no jewels but those in the hands of Baron 
Rothschild. Something was said of the property of the Duchess of York. 
Now the duchess had, by her marriage settlement, power to give by will a certain 
sum, £10,090, and she gave legacics to that amount. The duke gave his bonds, 
instead of money in payment. ‘These bonds were paid after the duke’s death, 
by his late Majesty, out of his own purse, and his Majesty also paid the wages 
of the duke’s servants. ‘The whole of these sums, paid for these legacies, 
wages, and payments to the duke’s medical attendants, amounted to between 
£33,000 and £34,000, all which his late Majesty paid out of his purse, in con- 
sideration of the low state of his royal highness’s assets. ‘They stated that 
they did not admit of any gambling debts against the estate: that they did not 
allow £1000 to the duke’s valet, or any thing else than the duke’s clothes and 
watch, which were his proper perquisites. The libels—accounts of meetings, 
&c., at the Thatched-house, were then read, and it was stated that Mr. Farqu- 
harson declared that his information came from a gentleman of the committee ; 
that he made an application to him in the ordinary course of his duty, as a re- 
porter for the public press, which that gentleman politely acquiesced in; that he 
did not feel himself justified in communicating that gentleman’s name ; and that 
if he had supposed the reports contemptuous to the Court of Chancery, he would 
have suppressed them; that the report had been sent, as usual, to the editor of 
the Times, to exercise his discretion upon it, either to insert or omit it, and for 
the ordinary payment. He afterwards said that he had reported, from oral infor- 
mation, picked up at the mectings of the committee. Mr. Farquharson, in his 
affidavit, in answer to this motion, states that he is a reporter for the public press, 
and hearing of the meetings of the creditors of the Duke of York, did obtain 
verbal accounts thereof, with a view to publication, as matters of general pub- 
lic interest, believing those accounts to be correct accounts of what passed at 
the meetings, and from which he drew up, in his capacity of reporter, the 
several publications complained of. For these reports, communicated to the 
newspaper in his ordinary character of reporter, he states that he received no 
more than the usual payment for articles furnished to the public journals; that 
he was not employed by any person to compose or publish those reports; nor 
does he expect any gratuity or reward from any person for them, except what he 
has received in the usual way from the newspaper office. He states that he eom- 
posed them from verba] statements, and that he believed they correctly contained 
the substance of what passed at the meetings. He denied that he published any 
document or paper from this Court, or the Master's office ; or that he entertain- 
ed any malice or ill-will towards any of the parties in the cause. 

Mr. Knight and Mr. Wigram followed Sir E. Sugden, all agreeing that Mr. 
Farquharson was the mere cloak for the real offender. 

The Attorney-General, for Mr. Farquharson, said he did not, nor could not, 
anticipate the line of argument taken by his learned friends in this case ; for, 
although they had endeavoured to connect Mr. Farquharson with previous pro- 
ceedings, it was clear, that down to the first publication in the Times newspaper, 
he knew nothing of what had taken place, and could not be implicated in those 
articles of comment, which had for months appeared in every newspaper in Lon- 
don, without distinction of party, beginning with the Times and going down to 


the Morning Post 


Mr Farquharson was answerable for the four publications 
in the Times, and for no other, nor with any other could he be connected. With 
regard to what occurred before, he must complain that, after the executors had. 


' 
king o ‘ . } m eae 
of making out a schecule, o% producing their books or accounts, no steps had 


| bes n taken for that purpose up to that day on which he was addressing the 


Mr. Far- 


} Court, in December 1832, the bill having been filed in January 1827. 


quharson had this much in his favour, that publications worse than his had been 
allowed to go on, without comment or observation, for months before the appear- 
| ance of the reports in the Times. It was, indeed, much to be lamented that no 
notice had been taken of them to serve as a caution to others, if the publication 
of such statements were to form a subject of complaint. He had no hesitation 
in pronouncing the report to be substantially correct, and to differ in no point 
of the slightest importance from the statement made by Mr. Ferrer in his 
affidavit. 
Wednesday, December 19. 

Mr. Bethel followed the Attorney-General! at length, arguing against the mo- 
tion, on the ground that the contempt of Court was a mere piea, and that the 
prosecution proceeded from other motives. He coutended that, if the contempt 
were committed, there could haye been no such intent on the part of his client, 
and surely intent would go for something. 

Sir E. Sugden rose to reply, when the Lord Chancellor was summoned by let- 
ter, and the Court adjourned. 

Thursday, Dec. 20. 

Sir E. Sugden replied, and again offered to abandon the prosecution against 
Mr. Farquharson if he would give up the real author of the articles complain- 
ed of. 

The Lord Chancellor had no doubt that a case of contempt was clearly made 
out. After this opinion it would be well for Mr. Farquharson to reflect a little 
whether he had not better give up the real author. The giving up the name of thet 
person would not exculpate Mr. Farquharson, but it would greatly extenuate his 
offence. It would be for him to consider whether he would persist in the course 
he had hitherto pursued ; and to consider also, in either event, whether he did 
or did not give up that person, if he chose to make an aflidavit respecting certain 
other matters which had been suggested in the course of this discussion. It was 
now on the eve of the holydays, and although in such cases it was usual to carry 
the orders of the Court into prempt execution, yet, as it was possible his Lordship 
might be out of town, which would prevent any application being made for Mr. 
Farquharson’s discharge, he would give him from this time to the first day of 
next Hilary term to decide as to the proceeding he might be advised to take. In 
the mean time, however, it must be understood that if any such publications as 
those which had been complained of should appear, the parties would be guilty 
of a contempt of the Court. 

Sir E. Sugden submitted that the order for commitment might now be made, 
and its execution suspended till the first day of term. 

His Lordship had doubts as to the propriety of such a course. He would take 
this opportunity of saying that the executors had refuted in the most satisfactory 
manner all the imputations which had been cast upon them ; and that the charge 
as to the jewels in Mr. Rothschild’s possession, and that against Sir Herbert 
Taylor as to the bond which he had purchased, quite stood out among the refu- 
tations, and were the most complete that he had ever met with in the whole of 
his experience. 


LL PRIZES!! AND NO BLANKS !! !—On the 6th day of March will be 
drawn one of the most neble schemes ever offered to the public. There isa 
$30,000 to begin with, another of $12,000, $8,000, $3,406, $1,050 and 10 of $1,000. 
It will be recollected that if adventurers, in this truly great scheme, should be so un- 
fortunate as to have none of the drawn numbers on their tickets, they will be entitled 
to the prize of $4 each, as the scheme is so arranged that any person that has a ticket, 
cannot get a blank, because there are none in the lottery. Schuyler intends to give 
one of his customers the $30,000, and has already laid up a store of specie for the oc- 
casion ; and also the principal! part of the $1,000, $500, &c., &c. ; these, though small, 
will go down well in whole tickets. In consequence of the great demand for the tickets, 
in this truly grand scheme, Schuyler would inform all persons (in city and country) 
that wish to make a safe investment, to send their letters, or make persona! application 
in season, always bearing in mind that for the capitals prompt attention and despatch. 
There is no place like Schuyler’s Court of Fortune. Please to address your orders 
by mail. or otherwise as usual to ANTHONY H. SCHUYLER, New York. 
NB. For further particulars of this truly Brilliant Scheme, please refer to 
fc} Schuyler’s Lottery Herald, 16— 3. 


R. KING, professor of Elocution, requests us to give notice, that his Institution 

for the permanent corrrection and cure for stammering, and all other impediments 

of speech, is closed ; also, that he will open in Philadelphia on the 20th inst. Those 

who require his services, are requested to make application by the 25th of March, as 

he purposes closing there at the end of three months. 

$C Ne pecuniary demand will be made until the pupil shall be satisfied with his 
instruction. [Feb 16.] 

FFIDAVITS to hold to bail in England, and Proofs of debt and Fowers «f At- 

torney to receive dividends, &c. in the form prescribed by the English Bank- 

rupt Law, drawn at the Office of A. S. Garr, Solicitor, C¢ llor, and Public No- 

tary, No. 7, Nassau-street. 

‘owers of Attorney, Wills, Conveyances, Mortgages, and otherinstruments affect- 

ing properly in Spanish America, drawn in the language, and according to the legal 
forma of those countries, at the same place, Sept. 8. 


ITUATION WANTED.—A steady, active married man, wishes a situation as 
porter in a store, and would make himself generally useful to his employer 
the event ef not ebiaining a situation of this kind, himself and wife (having no chib 
would be willing to engage in a Gentleman’s family, he to serve in the capac 
Coachman and Waiter, and his wife as Cook both having served in the above lun 
The most satisfactery and respectable references can be given to Gentlemes in th 
City by addressing a line to J. C. at the Offices of this paper or at No. 6’ Oak Stre% 
F 


j—— St. 























O THE HORTICULTURE, FLORICULTURE, AMATEURS, and others 

in the United States.—W. Russell, Florist, Landscape Gardener, &c. from 
Battersea,,near London, England, respectfully announces that he is about to locate 
himself in ‘New York, within about two miles from the City Hall, where he has taken 
a lease of land to carry on this profession, and will commence on the beginning of 
next month. He will give Designs for Forcing Houses, Conservatories, Greenhouses, 
&c.; also Parks, Pleasure Grounds, Flower & Kitchen Gardens, &c. on the most im- 
proved principles and ornamental style, as now designed and executed in England with 
so much success. W.R. has had upwards of twenty years practice in his profession, 
having served ~everal noblemen, who have splendid Gardens embracing all the differ- 
ent departments of his profession; he was also several years in the King of Eng- 
land’s Royal Gardens at Kew, and he has been ten years in business at Battersea, 
where he made a new Nursery, and raised many splendid new high bred varieties of 
plants, viz. Pelargoninms or Geraniums, Dablias or Georgianas, Rhododendrons, 
Azalias, Roses, Potentilles, &c. as referred to by Mr. Louden in the Gardener’s 
Magazine, Mr. Sweet’s British Flower Garden, Florist Guide, and other Bota- 
nical works. With the constant practice W. R. has had in his profession, he 
is induced to solicit the patronage of the Ladies and Gentlemen of the United 
States, with a confidence of giving them every satisfaction. His prices will be 
reasonable, and his plans on the most economical system. W. R. has left his brother 
conducting the business in England, through whom he has great facility of importing all 
the new and splendid Flowering and ornamental Plants &c. as now cultivated in that 
country. Any Lady or Genileman desirous of obtaining any such Plants, have now a 
favourable opportunity. V.R. has last year’s printed Catalogues of Dahlias, 
Geraniums, &c. which may be had by application, pest paid. Tull further notice, 
address W. R., 138 Nassau-street, New York. ’., R. has anew system of fre-fluee 
and hotwater pipes for Conservatories, &c. and which he intends to apply to the 
houses he is about to erect, and which he can recommend as superior to any yet ia 
use, either for economy, utility, or ornament. He has also to ofier to their notice a 
new improvement on the watering-pots for the Conservatories, &c. and particularly for 
he watering of fine seeds. Feb, 9, 


AGENTS FOR THE ALBION 

United States.—J. H. Rathbone, Utica, N. Y, John A. Peacock, Congress Hall, 
Albany, N. Y; George Carr Grundy, Baltimore, Md; Henry Lawrence, New Or- 
leans, La.; D. Burnet, Paterson, N. J.; John Cornwall, Lexington, Ky.:; J. B. Toul- 
min, Mobile, Ala.; T. Strobie, Richmend, Va. ; Samuel Tiaxter, Fall River, Mass. ; 
J. F. Shores, Portsmouth, N. H.; H. Howe & Co., New Haven, Conn.; John Pun- 
chard, 82 Cornhill, Boston, Mass.; M. Robinson, Providence, Rhode Islaud; S.J. 
Sylvester, J. Eichbaum, P. M. Pittsburgh, Pa.; J. D. Murrell, P.M. Lynchburgh, Va. ; 
H. S. Waterhouse, P. M. Key West, Florida; Col. Whitney, P. M., Calais, Me. ; 
Rev. John Hanghton, Cincinnati, Ohio ; P. Thompson, Washington, D. C. ; Henry 
White, Petersburgh, Va.; C. Hall, Norfolk, Va.; Henry Price, Charlotteville, Va. ; 
W. W. Worsley, Louisville, Ky.; T. Watson, P. M., Newbern, N. C.; A. Campbell 
Fayetteville, N. C.; D. B. Plant, Columbia, 8. C.; W. T. Williams, Savannah, Geo. 4 
Thomas F. Green, Milledgeville, Geo.; John Mc Kewan, Philadelphia; Caleb C. oe 
ville, Nashville, Tenn. ; Charles & Paschall, St, Louis Missouri. . 

Upper Canada.—David Thornburn, Queenston ; J. Crooks, P. M., Niagara; H, 
Mittleberger, D. P. M., St. Catherines; Henry Nellis, P. M., Grimsby; Abm. K. 
Smith, Hamilton; Matthew Crooks, Ancaster; Hiram Smith, Nelson: Duncan Camp- 
bell, P.M., Simcoe: J. Jackson, Brantford ; B. Shaw, St. Thomas; James 8. Howard, 
P. M., York; W. Hands, P. M., Sandwich; D. Smart, P. M., Port Hope; J. G. Be- 
thune, P. M., Cobourg; J. H. Keeler, Colbourne; Thos. Parker, P. M., Bolleville ; 
Wm. Ireland, Hallowell ; David John Smith, Kingston; J. Taylor, Perth ; Chas. Jones, 
Brockville ; H. Jones; Prescott; A. McLean, Cornwall: M. Connell, Bytown. 

Lower Canada—Thomas A. Starke, Montreal; Mr. McVey, P. M. Isle aux Noix , 
David Chisholme, P. M., Three Rivers ; Edward Pridham, P.M., Grenville, Ottawa ; 
Joseph Tardif, Quebec; Wm. Henry, Sherbrooke ; John Campbell, Union Hall, La 
Prairie. 

Nova Scotia—Clement H, Belcher, Halifax; Henry Goudge, Windsor; Geo. Clip- 
man, Kentville; Wm. H. Lee, Annapolis: H. G. Farish, Yarmouth; James 8. 
White, Cumberland; James Dawson. Pictou, Albion Mines. 

Prince Edward Island—J. & P. Macgowan, Charlottetown. 

New Brunswick—Moses H. Perley, Saint John; F. E. Beckwith, Frederictown ; 
W. End, Miramichi, &c. &c.: Peter Stubbs, Jr. St. Stephen: George Miller, St. 
Andrews. 

Neu foundland—A, Mac Gregor & Co., St. John. 

West Indies and South America—Robert 8S. Musson, Hamilton, Bermuda: A. 
Shedden, St. Georges, Bermuda; H. Anderson, Basin, St. Croix; Wm. Gordon, 
West End, St. Croix; Jno, Athill, P, M., Antigua; Nei! McQueen, Nassau, N.P. ; 
| Aug. F. Deane, Grand Key, Turks Island; Pattison & Webster, Demarara; A. 

Holmes, Montego Bay; F. H. Christen, Havanna; Don Juan J. Romero, Matanzas : 
| Jos. Ayton. Carthagena; J. Boulton, La Guayra; Thos. Geo, Love, Buenos Ay res; 
| W. ‘T. Shannon, Jamaica Dispatch, Kingston, Jamaica. : 
| CONDITIONS—Price of the ALBION, Siz Dollars per annum payable in advance. 
| All persons becoming subscribers, will be expected to continue their subsc riptions until 

a regular notification of relinquishment is sent to the Office, or to either of the agents. 
| Any person entering into a new term of subscription, and afierwards wishing toresign, 
| will be expected to continue through the half year so entered upon. 








All communica- 
tions to the Editor, or his agents must be post paid.—Published by JOHN S. BART- 
| LETT, M. D. Proprietor, every Saturday, at the Office of the ALBION, No, 76 
| Cedar-street, near Broadway, and forwarded by the Eastern, Northern, and Southern 

Mails on the same day ; and delivered to subscribers in the City in the afternoon and 
evening of the day of publication. 








